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Macmillan’s 4 point program 
for administration and guidance 
in the modern school 


1 ADMINISTERING THE SCHOOL PERSONNEL PROGRAM 
by William B. Castetter, University of Pennsylvania 


This text treats both the personal and impersonal aspects of school administration 
in the process of providing a conceptual framework for dealing with school per- 
sonnel problems. The author provides a thorough examination of the selection 
and training of personnel, and an analysis of the problems involved in maintaining 
and improving service. The text is organized around three groups of school 
personnel—administrative, instructional and non-instructional, and includes 


much material from the latest research studies. 
February, 1962 


2 CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND ADJUSTMENT: A Study of Child 
Psychology 


by Lester D. Crow, Brooklyn College, and Alice Crow, formerly of Brooklyn 
College 


The focal point of this functional approach to mental, emotional and social de- 
velopment in the normal child is the integration of learning. It applies concepts 
drawn from other areas of psychology to the study of a child’s adjustment to 
life situations. It illustrates the relation between physical and environmental 
factors, and the interrelation of experiences from various stages of development. 
Comparative studies of deviation from normal behavior, interesting projects, and 


numerous study questions highlight each discussion. 
December, 1961 


3 PROBLEMS IN COUNSELING: A Case Study Approach 
by James F. Adams, Temple University 


The twenty-seven cases in this book represent practical problems encountered by 
workers in educational, vocational and personal counseling. Most of the cases 
concern the problems of young adults, and several different techniques are used to 
approach them, ranging from extreme directivism to non-directivism. Discussion 
sections follow each case, and there is a concluding discussion on the role of the 
counselor and the ethical problems he must face in his work. 

January, 1962 


4 GIFTED CHILDREN: Their Psychology and Education 
by Maurice F. Freehill, Western Washington College of Education 


A detailed treatment of the psychological and educational principles appropriate 
to gifted children is presented in this distinguished new text. It stresses the 
integral relation between gifted education and the total educational system. By 
emphasizing the typically gifted child, the author has achieved great flexibility in 
meeting individual differences and applicability to a wide range of teaching situa- 
tions. 


1961, 412 pages, $5.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
A Division of The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
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Three Important Guidance Texts 


The Work of the Counselor 
Second Edition 
By Leona E. Tyler, University of Oregon 


Just published. The second edition of this widely used text develops 
a more explicit theoretical approach, clearly differentiating counseling 
from psychotherapy on the one hand and from education on the other. 
After a discussion of general interview principles, various special types 
of interviews suited to different stages of the counseling process and 
different types of cases are considered. Other skills needed to support 
the basic interview are discussed: diagnostic thinking, test interpreta- 
tion, and information giving. Research summaries at the ends of the 
chapters have been brought completely up-to-date in this edition. 

344 pages 


Using Tests in Counseling 
By Leo Goldman, Brooklyn College 


Devoted entirely to the use of tests in counseling, this text emphasizes 
counseling that involves educational and vocational planning and adjust- 
ment. Assuming the student has a knowledge of elementary statistics 
and the basic principles of tests and measurements, the book brings to- 
gether material on the selection of tests, the psychology of test-taking, 
the interpretation of test results, and the communication of these 
results to the counselees and other interested persons. Ample illustra- 
tive material, including eight case studies of elementary school, high 
school, and college students, is provided. 480 pages, illustrated 


The Guidanee Function in Education 
By Percival W. Hutson, University of Pittsburgh 


This is a basic text designed to introduce all school workers to the 
function and program of guidance. The author takes the position that 
guidance is a function to be performed on all levels—from elementary 
school through college—and by everyone concerned with the education 
rograin, rather than just the dean or the counselor alone. The book 
t defines the guidance function and then analyzes the guidance 
program and explains how each feature of this program is related to 
one or more of the aspects of the total guidance function. 600 pages 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
34 West 33rd Street, New York I, WN. Y. 
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WASHINGTON FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


POPULATION CHANGES BY STATES: 1950 TO 1960 


In general: Bureau of Census has provided preliminary esti- 
mates of population changes for resident civilians of states 
during past decade. These estimates will be revised in 1962 or 
1963 on basis of additional data which will become available. 
Population change among various states represents combination of 
natural increase (excess of births over deaths) and net migration. 

All show natural increase: All states had excess of births 
over deaths, but 27 states and D. C. lost population through net 
out-migration. Contribution of net immigration to national growth 
during decade was relatively minor, representing less than 10 per 
cent of total population change. Therefore, net in-migration for 
states largely represents a redistribution of population among 
states rather than an influx of immigrants. Because of large 
natural increase throughout nation during last decade, however, 
most states gained in population, and only three states (West 
Virginia, Arkansas, and Mississippi) and District of Columbia lost 
population. There was relatively little variation from state to 
state in rate of natural increase. Forty-two states and D. C. 
had rate of natural increase falling between 14 and 21 per cent of 
their 1950 population. Rate of natural increase was relatively 
higher in states of Deep South and in Mountain States; it was 
consistently low in all of Northeast. 

Range of net migration: Range of net migration rates was 
much greater than range of natural increase rates—from net out- 
migration of 22.7 per cent of 1950 population for Arkansas to net 
in-migration of 58.3 per cent for Florida. Ten States had net 
migration gains in excess of 10 per cent, whereas same number 
showed net losses of 10 per cent or more. In past decade, mi- 
grants have tended to leave Deep South, Great Plains, Appala- 
chians, and Northern New England. They have moved to mid-Atlantic 
seaboard, Pacific Coast, Southwest, Florida, Alaska, and, to 
small extent, Great Lakes area. 

Changes over two decades: Although Pacific States con- 
tinued to gain heavily by migration, there was significant de- 
Cline in rate from previous decade. Net migration to these 
states dropped from +32.9 per cent of base population in 1940- 
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1950 decade to +21.8 per cent in 1950-1960 decade. Migration to 
Mountain States, on other hand, increased. Rate rose from +4.0 
per cent to +11.0 per cent. For most of rest of nation, pattern 
of migration did not change greatly between decades, with notable 
exception of Florida, where net migration rate rose from +30.4 
per cent to +58.3 per cent. There was shift towards out-migra- 
tion in some states of upper South. Net migration for Virginia 
dropped from +6.3 per cent to +0.4 per cent. For District of 
Columbia, it dropped from +7.4 per cent to —19.7 per cent. An- 
other important shift—in the other direction—came in Oklahoma, 


where net migration rate went from —18.6 per cent to —9.8 per 
cent. 


EARNING OF SCIENTISTS 


Nature of study: In May, 1960, National Register of Scien- 
tific and Technical personnel undertook to obtain current infor- 
mation on professional and economic characteristics of U. S. 
scientists. Tabulations included information given by 112,432 
scientists employed full time in professional scientific work. 
They were asked to give to nearest thousand dollars basic annual 
salary rates associated with their principal professional employ- 
ment as of January 1, 1960, as well as their gross 1959 pro- 
fessional incomes. Median salary reported for 1960 was $9,000 
and represents increase of $1,100 over median annual salary of 
$7,900 reported to National Register during 1956-1958. Gross 
income data for 1959 reveals average increment of about $1,000 
over median salaries reported for 1960 by these registered scien- 
tists. Additional income may be due for most part to supple- 
mentary employment, royalties, consulting fees, honoraria, etc. 

Earnings by field: Medical sciences is field in which 
highest median gross income was reported—$14,000. Physics and 
chemical engineering were second, each with $11,000. Scientists 
in agricultural sciences reported lowest—$7,000 for both 1959 
income and 1960 median salary. 

Earnings by type of employer: Scientists in private em- 
ployment, industry, or nonprofit organizations were best paid, 
with median 1959 gross income and 1960 salary both at $10,000. 

In most fields, registrants employed in industry or business or 
self-employed had higher earnings than those employed by non- 
profit organizations, such as philanthropic foundations and pri- 
vate health agencies. Earnings of federal government scientists 
averaged $1,000 higher than those employed by state, local, and 
other (such as international agencies) governmental organizations. 

Further information is contained in Scientific Manpower 
Bulletin No. 14, published by National Science Foundation, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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The Outlook for the Skilled Worker 
in the United States: 


Implications for Guidance and Counseling 


= Unitep States today has about eight 
and one-half million employed craftsmen 
and foremen—the skilled sector of this coun- 
try’s manpower resources. They range 
from the biggest group of all, workers in 
the building trades, to mechanics and re- 
pairmen, to foremen and skilled metal- 
workers, to relatively small but highly criti- 
cal occupations such as patternmakers and 
wire weavers. 

What distinguishes this group is the high 
skill content of its jobs and the strategic role 
it plays in the over-all manpower posture of 
the nation. Accounting for about one out 
of every eight members of the labor force, 
skilled workers erect and put into place 
buildings, plants, and equipment; they 
make the models, dies, tools, and patterns 
necessary before the rest of the work force 
can produce a myriad of items; they keep in 
repair the equipment of business, industry, 
farms, and homes; they are the production 
workers in such industries as printing and 
machinery; and they are the foremen who 
supervise and train a substantial proportion 
of industrial workers. 

The proportion of the American labor 
force which is skilled has remained remark- 
ably stable during the 20th century. While 
most, if not all, of the rest of the broad oc- 
cupational groups changed their propor- 
tions to the total work force in a very sub- 
stantial way, the craftsmen throughout this 
century have accounted for somewhere be- 
tween one in eight and one in nine of all 
employed workers. Here is the story for the 
manual worker since 1900: 


Seymour L. Wo is Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor, U. S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Per Cent of Working Population 
in Manual Occupations 


Semi-skilled Unskilled 
Skilled (Operatives (Laborers, 
All (Craftsmen and Except 
Manual and Kindred Farm and 
Workers, Foremen), Workers), Mine), 
% % % 


1900 36 12 
1930 40 11 
1950 41 
1960 37 
1970 36 


In contrast to the relatively small changes 
in the proportion of the skilled worker to 
the total work force, there has been a 
marked increase among semi-skilled opera- 
tives on the one hand, and a drastic decline 
in the proportions in the unskilled trades 
on the other—all of these symptomatic, of 
course, of the technological revolution 
which has taken place since the turn of the 
century. 

This relative stability in the skilled sector 
of the labor force underscores the continued 
importance of this group in the long run, 
in peace and war, in prosperity and depres- 
sion. But it should not mask the very great 
changes which took place within the skilled 
group itself. 

Back in 1900, six skilled occupations (en- 
gravers, locomotive engineers, brickmasons, 
blacksmiths and forgemen, metal molders, 
and shoemakers) loomed so important in 
American industry that they accounted for 
one out of every four of the skilled work 
force in this country; today the proportion 
is down to about one in 20. 

Back in 1900, another six skilled occupa- 
tions (carpenters, mechanics and _ repair- 
men, cranemen and stationary engineers, 
plumbers, electricians and telegraph and 
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SEYMOUR L. WOLFBEIN 


telephone linemen) comprised a little less 
than two out of every five skilled workers; 
today, it is estimated that the figure is closer 
to two out of every three. 

Change, therefore, has been an important 
dimension in the occupational structure of 
the crafts and this is one of the major facets 
of our story—and one which is of overrid- 
ing importance to the guidance and coun- 
seling field, as we will indicate later on. 


Outlook for Skilled Workers 


Against this background, what can we say 
of the outlook for the skilled worker during 
the current decade? 

The first—and perhaps most important— 
fact is that the demand for craftsmen is 
expected to go up more rapidly in this 
decade than for any period since World 
War II. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
projects a net increase of 2.3 millions in 
skilled workers from 1960 to 1970. 

But this is not the whole story. An addi- 
tional 2.7 million skilled personnel are ex- 
pected to fall out of the labor force owing 
to deaths, retirements, transfers to other oc- 
cupations, etc. This means that an addi- 
tional five million skilled workers must be 
trained during this decade to achieve the 
growth we need. Here is a summary of the 
1960-1970 picture: 

( Millions) 
Needed number of skilled workers pro- 
jected for 1970... 
Number of skilled workers in 1960..... 

Estimated net growth 1960-1970... .. 2.3 

Losses from skilled occupations, 1960- 
1970: 

Transfers out of skilled work........ 1.0 

Deaths and retirements........ 1.7 


Total number needed to be trained 1960- 


uw 


December, 1961 


Occupations within the skilled crafts will 
vary, of course, in their rate of growth dur- 
ing this decade. In general, repair and me- 
chanic occupations as well as such groups 
as construction machinery operators are ex- 
pected to grow at a much higher rate than 
the national average of about 20 per cent, 
while others such as locomotive engineers 
and blacksmiths are expected to show an 
actual decline. The detailed picture can 
be obtained from the Occupational Outlook 
materials of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The demand for skilled workers—as is 
true practically across the occupational 
structure—has another dimension besides 
the one of sheer numbers. What we will be 
seeing during the 1960's, as indeed we al- 
ready are seeing, is an added emphasis on 
the quality of training and the quality of 
performance in the skilled crafts. Back in 
1950 about 60 per cent of the men working 
in skilled occupations did not have a high 
school education; today, a majority (about 
52 per cent) of those going into this work 
do have a high school diploma; in fact, 10 
per cent of them have some college educa- 
tion, but this may very well be a harbinger 
of a bigger increase to come, as we will see 
a little later on. 


Supply of Skilled Personnel 


Where will all of these increases come 
from? 

In trying to answer this question, three of 
the basic benchmarks concerning our popu- 
lation and labor force growth need to be 
known. 

In the first place, the needs for craftsmen 
are expected to exceed both over-all popula- 
tion growth and the increase in the size of 
the male labor force. The male population 
of the United States is expected to go up by 
about 15 per cent; male workers are ex- 
pected to increase by about the same per- 
centage; but the numbers of craftsmen, over- 
whelmingly male, of course, are expected to 
rise by about 25 per cent. 

Secondly, the age profile of the male labor 
force during the 1960's also presents a prob- 
lem in terms of the subject we are discuss- 
ing. Thus, we know that about 50 per cent 
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of all our skilled workers are between the 
ages of 25 and 44. Yet, during the decade 
of the 1960's this age group among the men 
will go up by only four per cent. In fact, 
in the central age group 35~44, the sector of 
our labor force from which we usually ex- 
pect to draw our more experienced, mature, 
skilled people, there will actually be a de- 
cline of 400,000 workers between 1960 and 
1970. 

Thirdly, it is important to note that the 
pool of talent available for the supply of 
skilled personnel is also more limited today 
than it has been for any period in the past, 
and the expectations are that this condi- 
tion will prevail during the 1960's. The in- 
creasing (and necessary and desirable) em- 
phasis on an academic career and college 
education to meet the job needs of the fu- 
ture has had an important impact on the 
supply of talent for the manual trades. 
The proportion of persons of college age en- 
rolled in institutions of higher learning is 
now almost 10 times as high (close to 40 
per cent) as it was at the turn of the century. 

Without in any way downgrading the 
need for college-trained personnel, it is im- 
portant at the same time to emphasize and 
underscore the need for manually-trained 
personne] as well. In view of the necessary 
and desirable increase in the numbers and 
proportions going on to college, it is evident 
that the pool of talent available from which 
we can draw on for our supply of skilled 
personnel is that much more circumscribed. 

It is instructive, in this connection, to see 
the British experience in this field. The 
Education Act of 1944 in that country, 
which enabled the more able boys from 
working class families to take advanced ed- 
ucation, has apparently adversely affected 
the quality and quantity of workers now be- 
ing trained in the skilled crafts [/]. 

These three points—the anticipated accel- 
erated demand for skilled personnel, the 
unique manpower trends of this decade 
with an actual decline in the number of 
males available in the critical age group 
35-44, and the diminishing pool of talent 
available for the skilled trades—add up to 
important constraints which have to be 
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taken into account in our efforts to elicit 
the numbers and kind of training of people 
for the crafts. 


Education and Training for Skills 


We now inevitably come to the question 
of how the skilled worker gets to be trained. 
This question cannot be answered accu- 
rately at the present time since data simply 
are not available in this field. The skilled 
trades fill their demands from a variety of 
sources: formal and informal training in 
industry; vocational training at the second- 
ary school level; training in the armed 
forces; and, of course, by “picking up” the 
trade by moving from job to job and ob- 
serving skilled men perform on the job. 

The key quantitative source of informa- 
tion in this field relates to programs involv- 
ing registered apprentices. Completions in 
these programs are nowhere near the cur- 
rent or prospectively required entries into 
these fields. For example, calendar year 
1959 saw only about 32,000 completions in 
registered apprenticeship programs when we 
had about eight and one-half million em- 
ployed craftsmen. At this rate, the number 
of completions are not even sufficient to re- 
place the estimated number of skilled 
workers who leave their trades each year 
because of death or retirement. 

There is, of course, a considerable range 
in the proportions of persons trained for 
the crafts through apprenticeship. Prelim- 
inary estimates prepared by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics indicate that only a small 
percentage of skilled craftsmen are now be- 
ing trained in apprenticeship programs 
over-all. Perhaps between one-fourth and 
one-third of our requirements are being 
met through all kinds of apprenticeship 
training in such occupations as brickmasons, 
electricians, plumbers and pipefitters, and 
tool and die makers. The proportion ap- 
parently is closer to around 10 per cent in 
such occupations as all-around machinists 
and job setters, airplane mechanics and 
carpenters—and is even well below that for 
such trades as auto mechanics, power line- 
men, etc. [4]. 

In a real and meaningful way, the ap- 
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prenticeship programs in this country offer 
the broadest kind of training needed for 
the job world of the 1960’s and the Labor 
Department intends to take steps in the im- 
mediate future to move this program ahead, 
in cooperation with labor and management. 

Apprenticeship training, however, will 
not fill all of our job needs in the skilled 
crafts. Vocational training—especially at 
the secondary school level—is and will be a 
major supplier of our needs. We can en- 
hance these programs, too, and relate them 
more closely to our changing occupational 
and industrial structure. As the President 
has indicated in his message on education, 
this area will be receiving additional atten- 
tion, too. 

Industry and business, of course, also 
have a critical role to play here, not only in 
the cooperation they have given and will 
give to programs of vocational education 
and apprenticeship, but also in the very im- 
portant area of on-the-job training. 


Guidance and Counseling Implications 


Against this brief background, what are 
the implications for education in general, 
for guidance and counseling in particular? 

1. We have a problem of sheer numbers: 
As our Department has already indicated [3] 
we are faced with the prospect of 26 million 
new young workers coming into the Ameri- 
can labor force during the current decade— 
40 per cent more than during the 1950's. 
This is both a challenge and an enormous 
opportunity. Should we move ahead to 
high levels of economic activity and employ- 
ment, then we can look forward to employ- 
ing all of these young persons with their tal- 
ents, skills, and aptitudes to a point of eco- 
nomic growth never before attained in this 
country. It should already be evident that 
the skilled worker is bound to play a pivotal 
role in this connection. 

2. We have a problem of quality, too: 
numbers alone will not meet the challenges 
of the current decade. We need quality 
performance and talent up and down and 
across the occupational structure. Two 
steps are needed here: First, to motivate 
our young people to endow themselves with 
the maximum amount of training and skill 
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development of which they are capable. 
And second, to provide them with the 
means for achieving this kind of training at 
all levels of the educational ladder. 

3. The juxtaposition of these two factors 
of quantity and quality is underscored by 
another dimension: The problem of 
change, especially under the impact of au- 
tomation and technological developments. 
The implications of technological change 
are enormous, not only for the current sit- 
uation—they present us with some of the 
most intractable problems of unemploy- 
ment today—but they foreshadow major 
problems for the immediate future as well. 
Just the past dozen-odd years of the post- 
World War II period have seen dramatic 
changes where some job fields have already 
declined significantly, while others have 
taken on added importance and still others 
have appeared for the first time. In the 
physical sciences alone we now need people 
in fields which were at their very genesis or 
completely unknown a short decade and a 
half ago: data telemetry, micro-miniaturi- 
zation, transitorized circuitry, etc., etc. 

4. Changing technology has also had im- 
portant effects on many skilled occupations 
within the craftsmen group. Illustrative of 
the impact of technology are the cases of the 
blacksmiths, where employment fell from 
230,000 a half century ago to only about 
40,000 now; the glass blower (under the im- 
pact of the automatic glass blowing ma- 
chine); and the hand cigar maker as well as 
the cooper. 

On the other hand, technological changes 
have favorably affected other skilled occu- 
pations. One example is that of the tool and 
die maker whose employment rose when the 
metalworking industries shifted to mass 
production methods. More tool and die 
makers were needed to make the cutting 
tools, holding devices, and dies, which were 
necessary for producing metal parts in large 
quantities. 

Since the turn of the century, mechaniza- 
tion and new inventions have also created 
many new skilled and specialized occupa- 
tions, for example: automobile, airplane, 
and diesel mechanic; electrical appliance 
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serviceman; instrument repairman; tele- 
phone equipment installer; and operating 
engineer (construction machinery opera- 
tor). Some of the new occupations have 
grown enormously, for example, about 
750,000 auto mechanics are currently em- 
ployed, more than double the number em- 
ployed a quarter of a century ago. 

The rapid growth in the use of instru- 
ments as auxiliary equipment for measur- 
ing, recording, analysis, and control of in- 
dustrial processes has led to the growing em- 
ployment of workers who can _ install, 
repair, and maintain instruments. They 
are expected to grow rapidly in the next 
decade. 

Those of us interested in the field of 
manpower are now watching with great in- 
terest the development of a technological 
change which may have considerable im- 
pact on both the employment of machin- 
ing workers and the skill content of their 
jobs. This technological break-through, 
known as the numerical control of machine 
tools, involves the following sequence of op- 
erations: Engineers or draftsmen translate 
part dimensions, tolerances, cutter shapes, 
and sizes, cutting paths and sequence, and 
other data into numbers. The data are 
then punched on tapes or cards which are 
inserted into electronic devices which auto- 
matically operate the machine tool. The 
machine tool operator installs the tool, in- 
serts and removes the work piece, and 
changes the tapes or cards. 

Although it is too early to measure the ef- 
fect of this technological development, the 
widespread introduction of the numerical 
control of machine tools could have a sig- 
nificant effect on the employment of the 
more than one million machining workers. 

The need for raising the skill content of 
some crafts to meet the requirements of a 
rapidly changing technological age is also 
illustrated in recent applications of atomic 
energy technology to peacetime uses. Craft 
jobs found in this activity are similar to 
those found in related chemical, metal- 
working, and construction industries. 
However, skill specifications and perform- 
ance standards are more exacting in the 
manufacture, installation, and maintenance 
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of material and equipment which may be 
subject to radiation contamination, Thus, 
more exacting work and the development 
of special methods for handling and work- 
ing with atomic materials and equipment 
are required to provide adequate leak-proof 
fittings to shield workers from atomic radia- 
tion. Plumbers, pipefitters, machinists, 
millwrights, boilermakers, electricians, and 
welders are particularly affected by special 
requirements in atomic reactor construction 
and maintenance. Both industry and labor 
are moving to train and retrain workers in 
these fields to meet the new job demands. 

5. More and more, therefore, education 
and training will have this prime function 
to perform: to help the young person with- 
stand the changes that are bound to occur 
in the relationships between what he learns 
and gets trained for and what he will be 
called upon to do during his working life. 
This inevitably calls for a breadth of train- 
ing which will endow the person with the 
flexibility, the maneuverability and adapta- 
bility he will urgently need to meet the 
changing job needs of our economy—again 
under the impact of technological changes 
[2]. 

This applies just as much to the mature 
worker, with a number of years of working 
life already behind him, who finds himself 
out of work for a long period of time be- 
cause of structural changes which have 
occurred in our economy and which affect 
the area or the industry (or, indeed, both) 
in which he works. This underscores the 
importance of provisions for the retraining 
and re-skilling of these workers, so they can 
get a fresh start toward fitting themselves 
again to the new occupational and indus- 
trial patterns emerging in this country. 

Most of us also are now familiar with the 
developments which have caused a marked 
change in our industrial and occupational 
structure and which have moved us in the 
direction of a much bigger growth in the 
service-producing industries and white- 
collar jobs and a comparatively smaller 
growth for the goods-producing industries 
and manual occupations. 

All in all, this has meant a gradual up- 
grading in the level of education and skill of 
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our working population, with particular 
stress on professional occupations. At least 
as much emphasis must also be given to a 
group which is also of strategic importance 
in our labor force, where more than average 
growth is expected during the current dec- 
ade and education and training needs are 
also very urgent. These are the skilled 
crafts and trades in this country which are 
the subject of this paper. 

6. It is of major importance that guidance 
and counseling personnel familiarize them- 
selves with the story on the skilled worker— 
especially in terms of this decade’s needs for 
people in this field. It is important for 
them to know and impart the fact that crafts 
represent one of the best job fields for young 
persons. 

These occupations rank near the top of 
the earnings scale. About three out of every 
four who are employed are year-round full- 
time workers; they enjoy greater than aver- 
age job security; their unemployment rate 
is only half that of the unskilled workers! 

The importance of skill in relation to un- 
employment was strikingly confirmed by our 
studies of the insured unemployed last sum- 
During this 


mer (May to August, 1960). 
period of time, workers in metalworking in- 
dustries rose from 15 to 22 per cent of all 


insured unemployed men. Between those 
two dates, the number of unskilled among 
the insured unemployed men in this sector 
rose 95 per cent; the number of semz-skilled 
unemployed rose 44 per cent; the number 
of skilled unemployed rose only 8 per cent. 

7. We are particularly concerned to find 
that out of the 26 million new young work- 
ers we expect during the 1960’s—fully seven 
and one-half million will not have gradu- 
ated from high school. The high school 
dropout makes relatively the biggest contri- 
bution to our current unemployment fig- 
ures—with jobless rates as high as 30 per 
cent. Needless to say, his prognosis in the 
job market of the future is negative in- 
deed. Even when employed, the dropout 
gets the low-paying jobs down at the bottom 
of,the occupational ladder. 

Many-—if not most—of these young people 
have neither the predilection for nor the 
aptitude for the academic, college-prepara- 
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tory courses of training. But a very big 
group is composed of manually-talented 
boys for whom meaningful courses of in- 
struction in the vocational area would make 
the difference between dropping out of 
school and achieving a high school diploma. 
Here is an opportunity to build meaningful 
pathways which will help the young person 
realize his potential and at the same time 
help fill our needs for skilled personnel. 

By the same token, it is time for all of us 
to help endow the craftsman with the stat- 
ure and status he deserves. Too often, the 
young person pursuing a non-academic 
course, preparing himself for a trade, is con- 
sidered to be at the bottom of the totem 
pole, down in the ranks of the untalented. 
This happens to be literally untrue. The 
skills and aptitudes may be different from 
those of professional or other personnel, but 
they can be just as difficult to acquire, just 
as complex in their concepts and techniques, 
and they are just as strategic to the growth 
of our economy. 

We now have in preparation in our De- 
partment a major study of the needs and 
resources in the skilled trades which we will 
use to communicate and to promote know!}- 
edge of these facts throughout the country. 
And as has been indicated, through the La- 
bor Department itself in our Apprenticeship 
and Training program and in cooperation 
with the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and others in the area of voca- 
tional education, we hope to accelerate and 
improve the training in this field. 

But in the final analysis, the message on 
the skilled worker in this country has to be 
imparted at the level of ongoing educational 
and guidance and counseling activities. 
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gem bring to counseling their own 
preferences about counselor actions. 
These preferences are often substantially 
different from counselor preference and 
practice [2, 8]. By the end of counseling, 
have client tastes been significantly changed, 
perhaps to get closer to what counselors did 
in counseling? Are there still definite differ- 
ences between client and counselor prefer- 
ences? 

Answers to these questions would be use- 
ful to the counselor, whether he chooses to 
be guided by client desires [2] or not [4]. A 
few studies of specific client preferences 
were cited by Pohlman and Robinson [5] 
in the report of their own study; only one 
[3] bore on changes in preferences. That 
study failed to find the changes predicted; 
Holt felt her hypothesis might not have 
been adequately tested. 

Warman’s [8] findings hint that client 
tastes may get closer during counseling to 
those of counselors. Even afterwards, cli- 
ents and counselors had different ideas 
about the appropriateness of various discus- 
sion areas. 

Studies of changes in client expectancies 
[e.g., 1] do not tell us about changes in cli- 
ent preferences. For example, clients may 
learn what to expect in counseling but not 
like what they have learned to expect. 


Method 


The present study involved the introduc- 
tory counseling practicum at the Ohio State 
University, which draws clients from the 
“how-to-study” course [6]. All 11 counselors 
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Changes in Client Preferences 


EDWARD POHLMAN 


During Counseling 


and 38 of the 39 clients who completed the 
spring quarter of 1960 participated. One of 
the four hypotheses called for a control 
group; 70 non-counseled students were used 


in this comparison. The decision of 
whether to be counseled was left with stu- 
dents; this arrangement did not result in a 
valid control group, since important mo- 
tivational and other factors may have been 
different for the two groups. Factors that 
seem comparable include the passage of 
time between pre- and post-tests, random 
changes in scores, and the effects of the 
“how-to-study” course itself. 

The instruments used contained the 30 
statements of counselor behavior listed in 
Taste 1. These items were assembled to 
represent three areas of prediction, discussed 
under Hypothesis 3. The following ratings 
(lettered for later reference) were secured: 
(A) Clients rated, before counseling, how 
often they would like each activity of TABLE 
l to occur. (B) After a maximum of eight 
interviews, clients repeated this rating, and 
(C) rated how often the activity had actu- 
ally occurred. (D) Controls rated before 
and (E) after the period of counseling how 
often they would like each activity to occur 
if they were to see counselors. 

In each “how often” rating, the rater 
checked one of five frequencies: “almost 
always,” “often,” “sometimes,” “seldom,” or 
“almost never.” Every hypothesis depended 
for its testing upon comparisons between 
two such ratings of the same item by the 
same rater. For H J and H 3, a pair of 
ratings one step apart (e.g., “sometimes” 
and “seldom”) was weighted one; a differ- 
ence of two steps was weighted two, etc. 


Hypotheses, Results, and Discussion 
H 1 “The over-all change in client prefer- 
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ences will be significantly greater than the 
change in control preferences.” Weighted 
changes on all items as rated by clients were 
compared with changes on all items as rated 
by controls. The Mann-Whitney U Test 
[7] was employed. Differences in the pre- 
dicted direction were found, significant at 
the 0.001 level. 

H 2 “There will be significant item shifts 
in client preferences during counseling, in 
consistent directions for particular items.” 
On each item, the number who, from (A) 


to (B) ratings, had shifted toward wanting 
the activity more often, was compared with 
the number who had shifted toward want- 
ing it less often. The significance of the 
difference between these two numbers was 
tested by the Binomial Test [7]. There 


were nine significant item shifts in client 
preferences (see TABLE 1). Controls showed 
such shifts on three items. Control changes 
may have been related to the course itself 
or the passage of the school term. 

H 3 “As a whole, client preferences after 


TABLE 1 
Results Involving Specific Items* 


Item Wording H2 H4 Mean 


Item Wording 


Tell me what he thinks I should 
do mt Mf 2.0 

Understand what I am saying Mt 3.9 

Respect and like me to the 
same extent no matter what 
I tell him 

Give me information 

Be friendly and kind 

Give an opinion of his own, 
different from one I ex- 
pressed 

Take a personal interest in my 
problems 

Express approval when I have 
done well 

Refer to his own experience, 
life, problems 

Express confidence in me 

Let me know what he thinks is 
morally right or wrong for 
me to do 

Act like just another human 
being, instead of an “‘ex- 
pert” 

Let me know what we are try- 
ing to do 

20 Make me feel free to express 
any idea or discuss any topic » Fe 
21 Understand my true feeling aay 63.5 


Mt 


Seem sure of himself 

Discuss better study habits for 
me 

Discuss effective use of my 
time 

Discuss what type of job would 
be best for me 

Discuss religious or moral ques- 
tions 

Discuss information on differ- 
ent jobs 

Discuss the purposes and goals 
of living 


Repeat what I have just said, in 
the same or other words 
Have me make the decisions 
Have me do the talking 
Be strictly business-like; coun- 
seling me is just a job 
Have me introduce new topics, 
instead of introducing them 
himself 
Answer questions by asking 
other questions of me, such as 
“‘What do you think?” 
27 Discuss relations with my fam- 
ily or friends 
29 Discuss my personality and 
personal problems 2.4 


“Items above the line which follows Item 30 were predicted to have “M” results under H 4; those be- 


low the line, to have “L” results. 


m—(H 2) Number shifting toward wanting counselor to do it MORE often was significantly larger 


than number shifting in the reverse direction. 


1—(H 2) Exact opposite of m—number shifting to wanting it LESS was greater. 
M—(H 4) Number who wanted it MORE often than counselor did it was significantly larger than 


number who wanted it less. 


L—(H 4) Exact opposite of M—number who wanted it LESS was greater. 


* Significant at 0.05 level. 
t Significant at 0.01 level. 
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No. No. H2 H4 Mean 
fii 22 Mt 3.6 
23 
Mt 2.9 
24 
Mf 2.8 
25 
Mt 2.5 
26 
ie m* Mf 0.9 
28 
A m* Mf 2.3 
30 
Mt 1.9 
$41 


counseling will be closer to what counselors 
actually did (as reported by clients) than 
client pre-counseling preferences.” The 
weighted difference between ratings (A) 
and (C) on all items by all clients was com- 
pared with the weighted difference between 
ratings (B) and (C). Again, the U Test 
was employed. 

There was a difference in the predicted 
direction, significant at the 0.001 level. But 
H 3 should have been stated with reference 
to specific items and limited to items where 
significant shifts did occur, as predicted un- 
der H 2. For these nine items, one can com- 
pare (1) the direction of the shifts under 
H 2 with (2) the direction of differences 
under H 4 (see TABLE 1). By this compari- 
son, eight of these nine shifts seem to have 
been away from what counselors actually 
did. We tend to favor these last results as 
indicating the true direction of movement 
and to discount the comparison based upon 
over-all differences. But the results are not 
clear. 

H 4 “There will still be significant item 
differences at the end of counseling between 
client preferences and reports of what actu- 
ally happened, consistent in directions pre- 
dicted for each item.” In TAasLe I, items 
predicted to be wanted more often than they 
occurred are listed first, above the line. On 
each item, the number of clients who 
wanted the behavior more often than the 
counselor did it was compared with the 
number who wanted it less often. The Bi- 
nominal Test revealed significant, consist- 
ent differences in predicted directions on 22 
of the 30 items, as indicated in TasLe 1. 
H 4 was thus supported. 

If it could be shown that client prefer- 
ences change during counseling to come 
completely into line with counselor action, 
this would argue that counselors need not 
adhere to clients’ initial preferences. Such 
complete “education” of client preferences 
is hardly the finding under H 4. And the 
results of H 3 do not indicate clearly 
whether preference change is generally to- 
ward counselor actions. 

The directional predictions under H 4 
for each item sprang from three armchair 
factors of predicted client preference. The 


first was for counselors to do more decision- 
making and advice-giving and to use tech- 
niques in keeping with this emphasis (Items 
1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 9, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17). All but 
Item 4 showed differences as predicted. 
Patterson [4] has interpreted three studies 
as suggesting that clients prefer other than 
client-centered approaches. With this, our 
findings in Area | agree. 

Area 2 predicted clients would prefer 
more of a friendly equal and less of an effi- 
cient superior counselor role (Items 3, 5, 8, 
10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 18, 20, 21). There was 
some trend in this direction, although not 
as much as expected. Of the 11 items, six 
(3, 10, 12, 13, 15, 21) showed the differences 
predicted. Inspection of the “absolute 
means” (see below) for the other five items 
suggests that clients did want a friendly 
fellow-human role throughout, but that in 
the areas covered by these five items coun- 
selors met this preference. 

Area 3 predicted clients would prefer less 
discussion of “mental hygiene” problems 
and more concern with vocational matters 
and “college routine” (Items 22 to 30). This 
prediction was based on the findings and the 
factor analysis of Warman [8]. We pre-. 
dicted clients would want six items dis- 
cussed more often and two less often. In- 
stead, clients wanted all eight more often— 
which robs the prediction of its distinctive 
contrast. Possibly clients wished counsel- 
ing had somehow “done more” to help them 
and answered items 22 through 30 with this 
set. 

Readers may find useful an estimate of 
how often clients as a group said they would 
like counselors to perform each of the 30 
actions. Each post-counseling item rating 
was given an arbitrary weight from 0 for 
“almost never” to 4 for “almost always.” 
All ratings by all clients for a given item 
were then averaged; the mean for each item 
is given in Taste 1. Higher means indicate 
greater preferred frequency. These are 
means of absolute ratings, not to be con- 
fused with the difference scores used in test- 
ing the four hypotheses. 

All results should be interpreted with an 
eye to the fact that the counselors were be- 
ginners. Empirical material on client pref- 
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erences has been presented above. But how 
important is it for counselors to know about 
client preferences, and to what extent 
should such preferences be heeded in coun- 
seling? There is much opinion but little 
evidence to help answer these crucial ques- 
tions. 


Summary 


Significant changes took place during the 
period of counseling in client preferences 
about counselor behaviors. This included 
certain consistent group changes in prefer- 
ences about particular behaviors. But 
counseling did not change client preferences 
to the point where they came completely 
into line with counselor behaviors. There 
were still many significant post-counseling 
differences between client statements of 
what they would have liked counselors to 


do and of what counselors did, in directions 
predicted for each item. 
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SECOND SURVEY ON SALARY LEVELS FOR WHITE-COLLAR JOBS 


The second National Survey of Professional, Administrative, Techni- 
cal, and Clerical Pay, Winter 1960-61, has been released by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the U. S. Department of Labor. The report con- 
tains information on salary levels in the winter of 1960-1961 for a wide 
range of white-collar occupations in American urban industry. The 68 


job categories were selected from the following fields: accounting, legal, 
engineering and chemistry, drafting, personnel management, office serv- 
ices, and clerical. The definitions used in classifying employees by oc- 
cupation and level of work appear in the report. The occupations 
studied and the definitions used include some revision from the survey 
made a year earlier. 

The price of the 53-page bulletin is 40 cents a copy. Order as BLS 
Bulletin 1310 from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 


D. C. 
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Identifying Student-Oriented Teachers 


EARL A. KOILE and CAROL L. TREAT 


= stupy was designed to develop an in- 
strument for use in identifying junior 
and senior high school teachers who are in- 
terested in working with students in teacher- 
counseling, homeroom advising, and in 
various individual and group guidance func- 
tions that tend to be “student-oriented.” 
The Professional Activity Inventory for 
Teachers,' the instrument used, was pre- 
pared by the senior author and consists of 
90 triad, forced-choice items. Each triad 
consists of a statement representing a pri- 
mary teaching preference, a statement rep- 
resenting a student-oriented preference, and 
one representing a subject-oriented prefer- 
ence. Participating teachers responded by 
marking in each triad the preference “liked 
most” and the one “liked least.” 


The expectancy was that a majority of 
the teachers would mark the primary teach- 
ing activity as “liked most” and that the re- 
maining two statements representing stu- 
dent-oriented and subject-oriented activities 
would be the principal discriminators in 


that teachers identified as “student-oriented 
would rank the student-oriented activities 
higher than the subject-oriented activities, 
whereas teachers identified as subject-ori- 
ented would tend to reverse this ranking. 
The rationale for this study was based on 
the assumption (a) that large numbers of 
teachers in junior and senior high schools 
could be identified and classified as student- 
oriented or subject-oriented, (b) that these 
two groups of teachers would differ signifi- 
cantly in their responses to an inventory of 
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professional activities, and (c) that weights 
derived from differences in their responses 
could be used in obtaining scores that would 
differentiate new members of the two 
groups. 


Selection of Subjects 


Two criterion groups of teachers were 
needed for item-weighting and validation of 
the scoring system. The following specifica- 
tions for selecting the two groups were pre- 
pared and sent to 45 Texas junior high 
school and senior high school counselors 
who were asked to identify subjects. 


Specifications Common to Teachers in Both Groups 


1. Teachers who teach at the junior or senior high 
school level. 
2. Who are employed on a regular basis, i.e., not 
doing substitute teaching. 
. Whose performance in teaching is such that they 
should continue. 
. Who seem to be emotionally mature and well- 
adjusted. 


Additional Specifications for 
Student-Oriented Teachers 


. Who have been selected (or have volunteered) 
for duty as teacher-counselor, homeroom adviser, 
class adviser, or sponsor of a student activity. 

. Who voluntarily devote time to counseling or 
advising individual students about a variety of 
subjects including personal-social and occupa- 
tional plans and problems as well as educational 
matters and to working with student groups on 
matters beyond the teachers’ subject matter spe- 
cialties. 

. Who give evidence of being genuinely interested 
in students as individuals and in working with 
them in terms of their total growth and develop- 
ment. 

. Who seem willing to consult sources of informa- 
tion and to seek new knowledge and skills in 
advising, in counseling, and in working more ef- 
fectively with students in groups. 
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. Who should be selected to serve as a teacher- 
counselor, activity sponsor, homeroom adviser, or 
for similar “student-oriented” work. 


Additional Specifications for 
Subject-Oriented Teachers 


. Who have not volunteered (or who may have 
been selected only because of availability) for 
duty as teacher-counselor, homeroom teacher, 
class adviser, activity sponsor, or similar “student- 
oriented” duties. 

. Who devote very little time (except as may be 
required) with student groups beyond their sub- 
ject matter specialties. 

. Who are judged to have little or no interest in 
students as individuals, but tend to be more in- 
terested in them as learners of a particular 
subject. 

. Who seem unwilling to seek new knowledge and 
skills in working with students in counseling and 
group work beyond special subject matter. 

. Who should not be selected to serve as a teacher- 
counselor, activity sponsor, homeroom adviser, or 
for similar work that is primarily “student- 
oriented.” 


The names of 600 teachers were provided. 
A total of 332 (55 per cent) completed and 
returned inventories, and of this number, 
312 (52 per cent) were usable. There was a 
60 per cent return of usable inventories from 
the student-oriented group and a 44 per cent 
return from the subject-oriented group. 

The total sample consisted of 181 student- 
oriented subjects, 58 men and 123 women, 
and 131 subject-oriented teachers, 40 men 
and 91 women. The subjects were drawn 
from 23 junior high schools and 22 senior 
high schools with enrollments ranging from 
277 to 2,373. Approximately two-thirds of 
both the men and the women teach in 
schools with enrollments exceeding 800 stu- 
dents. Distributions between junior and 
senior high schools were approximately 
equal for both sexes in each of the groups. 

The master’s degree was held by 58 per 
cent of the student-oriented teachers and by 
65 per cent of the subject-oriented teachers. 
The remaining subjects in each group held 
the bachelor’s degree. The average age for 
the student-oriented group was 40.9 years 
and for the subject-oriented 44.8. Members 
of the student-oriented group had taught an 
average of 14 years, whereas members of the 
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subject-oriented group had taught an aver- 
age of 18.4 years. 


The Scoring System 

To derive weights for the inventory items 
an experimental sample of 80 student- 
oriented and 80 subject-oriented teachers 
was drawn from the total sample and 
matched case by case on the basis of sex, 
broad teaching field, and type of school. 
The two groups were matched according to 
their means and standard deviations on age, 
years teaching, and size of school. Match- 
ing on the basis of the highest degree held 
was not possible. 

A scoring system was needed that would 
take efficient advantage of all possible dif- 
ferences in responses of members of the two 
criterion groups to the items of the inven- 
tory. In an earlier study of college teachers 
the senior author used a multiple regression 
procedure which treats separately the re- 
sponses of “liked most,” “blank,” and “liked 
least” and takes into account the intercor- 
relations of statements within each triad. 
This procedure, which is reported elsewhere 
[1], is equally appropriate for this study and 
was used. 

To derive score weights from the regres- 
sion weights for each of the three statements 
in each triad, each b weight was divided by 
the largest weight, b,, among the 270 b's in 
the 90 items. The quotient was multiplied 
by a constant, 4, which yielded score weights 
ranging from —4 to +4. This product was 
then multiplied by X, which took the value 
+1 for “liked most” responses, 0 for blanks, 
and —1 for “liked least” responses. The 
general score formula for any statement is: 


= 45 


An examination of the weighted scores 
assigned to each of the three types of prefer- 
ence—primary teaching, student-oriented, 
and subject-oriented—indicates that the two 
groups tended to respond as expected. 

Differentiation of Student-Oriented and 
Subject-Oriented Teachers. For informa- 
tion on the effectiveness of the scoring sys- 
tem the inventories of 101 student-oriented 
and 51 subject-oriented teachers not used 
in developing item weights constituted an 
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independent cross-validation sample. Ap- 
proximately two-thirds of this sample con- 
sisted of women. There were notably more 
women than men in the languages, litera- 
ture, and fine arts and more men than 
women in the vocational subjects. The av- 
erage age for the subject-oriented teachers 
was larger than for the student-oriented 
group. Despite such imbalances and the 
small size of the sample of subject-oriented 
teachers, the population was used in check- 
ing the reliability of the instrument and its 
validity in discriminating between the two 
groups. Information was obtained also on 
the differences in scores between the two 
groups of 80 teachers used in the item- 
weighting sample. 

Tests of significance of the differences be- 
tween the means of the two groups in both 
samples are highly significant as indicated 
by ¢ ratios of 5.21 for the item-weighting 
sample and 2.86 for the cross-validation sam- 
ple. Thus the scoring procedure appears to 
be effective in discriminating between teach- 
ers judged to be student-oriented and those 
judged to be subject-oriented. 

The odd-even reliability coefficients for 
the cross-validation sample are as follows: 
for the 101 student-oriented teachers, r 
= 0.763; for the 51 subject-oriented teachers, 
r = 0.877; for both groups combined, r 
= 0.811. Using the Spearman-Brown 
prophecy formula, the reliability coefficients 
are 0.866, 0.935, and 0.896 for the student- 
oriented, the subject-oriented, and the com- 
bined groups, respectively. 

Characteristics Associated with Student- 
Oriented Teachers. To identify some of 
the characteristics associated with student- 
oriented and subject-oriented interests ¢ 
ratios were computed to test the significance 
of the differences between the mean scores 
of the 152 cross-validation subjects accord- 
ing to their sex, the highest degree held, and 
type of school, that is, whether they taught 
in a junior high school or a senior high 
school. Analysis of variance procedures 
was used to discover whether there were 
differences among the various mean scores 
for these 152 teachers according to their 
broad teaching field, their age group, years 
of teaching, or size of school. 


TABLE 1 


Means and Standard Deviations for Men and 
Women Teachers with B.A. and M.A. Degrees 


B.A. M.A. Total 

N 19 N 29 N 48 
Men Mean —3.42 Mean 4.14 Mean 1.90 

S.D. 39.45S.D. 44.67S.D. 41.96 

N 33 N 71 N 104 
Women Mean 13.82 Mean —7.38 Mean —0.59 

S.D. 35.35S8.D. 36.68 S.D. 37.31 

N 52 N 100 N 152 
Tora Mean 7.52 Mean —4.04 Mean —0.09 

S$.D. 37.11 S.D. 39.06S.D. 38.43 


Descriptive data based on the scores of the 
men and women subjects in two degree cate- 
gories are reported in Taste 1. Analysis of 
the data was undertaken to discover whether 
there was evidence of some interaction 
among the variables of sex, degree held, and 
student-oriented interests. Variance data 
are reported in Taste 2. There is no sig- 
nificant difference between the means for 
men and for women or between the means 
for teachers holding the B.A. and the M.A. 
degree, as indicated by F ratios of 0.02 and 
0.73, respectively. These findings are differ- 
ent from those of a comparable study of col- 
lege teachers in which women scored signifi- 
cantly higher than men on a measure of 
similar interests, and teachers with lower de- 
grees scored higher than those with more 
advanced degrees. 


TABLE 2 


Analysis of Variance Data Comparing Dif- 
ferences Among Mean Scores of Men and 
Women Holding B.A. and M.A. Degrees 


Degrees 
of 
Source of Sumof  Free- Mean 
Variation Squares dom Square F 
Sex (Men vs. 
Women) 106.41 1 106.41 0.02 
Degree held 
(B.A. vs. 
M.A.) 4,570.88 1 4,570.88 0.73 
Interaction (Sex 
X Degree) 6,288.76 1 6,288.76 4.39° 
Within groups 212,103.72 148 1,433.13 


* Significant at 0.05 level. 
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The F ratio of 4.39 for the interaction et- 
fect is significant and indicates that for 
teachers with the B.A. degree women tend 
to be more student-oriented than men, while 
for teachers with the M.A. degree, women 
tend to be less student-oriented than men. 
When the means for the four groups are 
rank ordered it is observed that the M.A. 
women are the lowest and that the B.A. 
women are the highest, while the two men’s 
groups are in between. 

The significant over-all interaction among 
the variables of degree, sex, and student- 
oriented interests raises additional ques- 
tions: Does the experience of women in 
graduate degree programs enhance interest 
in a subject specialty at the expense of in- 
terest in students as persons? Or is it an 
earlier interest in a subject specialty that 
tends to spur women teachers on to a higher 
degree? 

Presented in TABLE 3 are comparison data 
on the differences in the mean scores of 
teachers in the remaining categories and 
groupings examined. 

Apparently teachers who work with jun- 
ior high school pupils score higher on stu- 
dent-oriented interests than do their col- 


leagues who work with senior high school 


pupils. Represented in the study are 23 
junior high schools and 22 senior high 
schools. 

Teachers of vocational subjects tend to be 
more student-oriented in their interests than 
teachers in other broad subject matter fields. 
A test of orthogonal comparisons shows that 
the significant F is due to the high mean 
score attained by the vocational teachers. 
The means of the other three groups do not 
differ significantly from each other, whereas 
a comparison of the vocational teachers’ 
mean with that attained by all others yields 
a t ratio of 2.85, which is significant at the 
0.01 level. 

Age does not appear to be a significant 
factor associated with student-oriented inter- 
ests for this particular group of teachers. 
Again, this finding is different from that for 
college teachers, since two college middle 
groups, age 35-44 and age 45-54, attained 
inventory scores significantly higher than 
those college teachers in a younger age 
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TABLE 3 
Comparison Data on Differences Between Mean 


Scores of Teachers by Type of School, Subject 
Field, Age, Years Teaching, and Size of School 


Test of 


Group Mean S.D. Significance 


Type of School 
Junior High 42.51 
Senior High . 35.81 
Subject Field 
Vocational 37.28 
Mathematics- 

Science 37. 
Social Studies : 37. 
Lang., Lit., 

Fine Arts 

Age Groups 
20-34 
35-49 
Over 49 
Years Teaching 
1-10 
11-20 
Over 20 
Size of School 
200-799 36 
800-1,099 53 04 
Over 1,099 63 —3.87 


t = 1.42 


* Significant at 0.05 level. 
t Significant at 0.01 level. 


group of 25-34 and in an older age group 
of over 54 [2]. 

Student-oriented interests are associated 
with years of teaching experience. Exami- 
nation of the source of differences by a test 
of orthogonal comparisons indicates that 
the significant F is attributable to the high 
mean score attained by teachers in the 11— 
20 years of experience group. The ¢ ratio 
representing the difference between the 
mean for the 11~20 experience group and 
the combined mean of the other groups is 
3.24. It is puzzling to note, then, that while 
the teacher's age does not seem to be associ- 
ated with the student-oriented interest vari- 
able, experience varying from 11 to 20 years 
does tend to be associated. One might ex- 
pect that such a difference would be re- 
flected in the scores of the group ranging in 
age from 35 to 49 years. The finding here 
suggests a low correlation between age and 
years of teaching experience and that an ap- 
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preciable number of older teachers have 
relatively few years in teaching. 

In the earlier study of college teachers 
the leneth of college teaching experience 
was not significantly related to a student- 
oriented interest variable. For the college 
group, however, a comparison was made of 
the means for years of non-college teaching 
experience which, in most instances, con- 
sisted of public school teaching. The find- 
ing was that interest in students tends to in- 
crease with the number of years of non-col- 
lege teaching. In the college study there 
were few if any persons with more than 20 
years of teaching experience in public 
schools, so that the drop-off effect reported 
above had no chance to appear in that 
study. 

The size of the school in which the 
teacher is employed is not significantly re- 
lated to interest in students, as measured in 
this study. As may be noted in Taste 3, 
there are no small schools represented. 
Smaller schools were excluded since they did 
not have counselors to identify subjects to 
fit specifications for the criterion groups. 
Remaining, then, is the question of whether 
teachers in smaller schools are more student- 
oriented than those in larger schools. 
While not statistically significant, the means 
reported do tend to get larger with de- 
creased school enrollment. 


Summary 


The Professional Activity Inventory for 
Teachers, an instrument designed to dis- 
criminate between student-oriented and sub- 
ject-oriented teachers, was administered to 
312 junior high school and senior high 
school teachers in Texas. Multiple regres- 
sion procedures were used in developing a 
scoring system that proved to be effective in 
differentiation of the two groups. 
Inventory scores of teachers in a cross- 


validation sample were examined to iden- 
tify characteristics associated with interest 
in student-oriented activities. Student- 
oriented interests did not appear to be as- 
sociated with the sex of the teacher; with 
the type of school, that is, junior or senior 
high school; with age groupings; or with 
the size of the school enrollment. On the 
other hand, a combination of degree held 
and sex did appear to be associated with 
student-oriented interests. Teachers of vo- 
cational subjects attained higher student- 
oriented interest scores than did teachers 
in three other subject matter groupings. 
Teachers who have taught from 11 through 
20 years appeared to be more student- 
oriented than were those in younger and 
older experience groupings. 

Comparison of the results of this study 
with those of an earlier and similar study of 
college teachers suggests that public school 
teachers are more student-oriented than col- 
lege teachers. Characteristics associated 
with student-oriented interests are not as 
sharply differentiated among public school 
teachers as among college teachers. Differ- 
entiation of such characteristics may make 
for easier identification of teachers with stu- 
dent-oriented interests. At the same time 
a lack of association between the student 
interest variable and such variables as sex 
and age suggest that administrators, coun- 
selors, and others concerned may have a less 
restricted and potentially larger pool of 
teachers eligible for consideration and ap- 
pointment to duties where student-oriented 
interests are considered relevant. 
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Some Social Ideas 
of Pioneers in the Guidance Movement 


PERRY J. ROCKWELL, JR., and JOHN W. M. ROTHNEY 


| foo GUIDANCE movement was born in the 
welter and confusion of protest, reform, 
utopian idealism, and defenses of the status 
quo which were rampant in the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. 
Those who have written about the begin- 
nings of the guidance movement have 
tended to touch very lightly on the many 
social factors which led to the development 
of guidance services. The social ideas 
which inspired pioneers to initiate organ- 
ized guidance services have not been given 
enough consideration. In the study de- 
scribed below an attempt was made to do 
this by examining the writings of five of the 
pioneers in guidance during its organiza- 
tional period (1900-1916). The criteria of 
selection of the individuals were their ac- 
tivity in organizing guidance services, the 
extent to which they published the results 
of their efforts, the availability of their pub- 
lications for study, and the geographical 
area in which they did their work. Using 
the methodology of historical research and 
analysis, the published writings of Frank 
Parsons, Jessie B. Davis, Anna Y. Reed, Eli 
W. Weaver, and Davis S. Hill were exam- 
ined for evidence about their views of so- 
ciety. The ideas are noted below under 
the heading of social reform, the social gos- 
pel, social Darwinism, and the new science. 


Social Reform 
The writings of Frank Parsons, a utopian 
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social reformer, ranged from a lengthy tome 
about the history and political development 
of New Zealand to brief paragraphs of com- 
ment about incidents of the day which 
seemed to him to be of some social signifi- 
cance. He expressed his ideas about society 
often and at length. The culmination of 
his career of concern for the welfare of man- 
kind was reached in the organization of the 
Vocation Bureau in Boston in 1908 [/2]. 

His study of history and economics had 
led him to formulate what he called his 
philosophy of mutualism, a kind of gradual 
socialism. This idea was the frame of refer- 
ence for all his thinking and writing. He 
believed in the perfectability of mankind 
and in the movement of society toward that 
perfection on earth. 

Parsons was against private ownership by 
monopolies and what he considered the 
evils of competition. He believed that 
government should play a major role in 
causing changes in society by legislating 
hours of work, prohibiting child labor, and 
controlling the growth of industry. Parsons 
studied and wrote about successful govern- 
ment ownership experiments in Switzer- 
land, Northern Europe, and in New 
Zealand [10, 11]. He wanted to develop in 
the American system the democratic 
methods which had brought about the suc- 
cess of these experiments. 

Many of the reforms for which he fought 
have been realized. Our senators are 
chosen by the direct vote of the people, 
and the initiative, referendum, and direct 
primaries are part of our state political 
systems. Women have achieved the right 
to vote and the progressive income tax has 
become a large source of support of our 
government. Monopolies have grown to 
undreamed-of proportions but so have the 
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regulations which encompass their move- 
ments, and government seems to have more 
control of business practices today than at 
any other time in our history. Guidance 
has become an accepted part of the school 
system in all states of the union and has 
been recognized by federal legislation. 

A fundamental concept in Parson's coun- 
seling was the belief that counselee had the 
power to analyze himself and to make wise 
decisions on the basis of that analysis. The 
forms developed by Parsons for use with 
the Vocation Bureau were aimed at helping 
the individual make as complete an analysis 
of himself as was possible [/3]. A person 
would be asked such questions as “Are you 
honest?” In the context of social reform it 
seemed logical that a counselor should ask 
such questions since one of the basic tenets 
of the reform group was faith in man’s 
ability to control his evolution to higher 
stages through conscious purposeful actions. 

Another characteristic of Parsons’ coun- 
seling was his prescriptive advice to coun- 
selees. If he noted a peculiarity about a 
client which he felt would hinder him in 
achieving his goal, Parsons would inform 
the client and tell him that the character- 
istic should be modified or eliminated. 
Otherwise, he indicated, failure would 
surely result. Parsons also recommended 
certain books to be read to improve the 
client’s mind or stimulate his interest in 
civic affairs. 

The peculiarities noted by Parsons were 
those which might make life as a member 
of a closely knit cooperative society a bit 
dificult. The books recommended for 
reading included much of the reform and 
exposé literature published by the social 
reform group and critics of the power class. 
Henry D. Lloyd and Ida Tarbeil’s accounts 
of the Standard Oil Company’s rise to 
power, the economics of John R. Commons 
and Richard T. Ely, the sociology of Lester 
F. Ward and E. A. Ross and many of his 
own works about needed social improve- 
ments were prominent on his recommended 
reading lists. 

Activities such as those noted above in- 
dicated that Parsons wanted counselors to 
work toward social goals as well as the de- 
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velopment of the individual client. It sug- 
gests that Parsons’ guidance could have 
been used as a means toward the achieve- 
ment of the mutualistic society which he 
sought. 


The Social Gospel 

While attending Cornell University Jessie 
B. Davis worked through his uncertainty 
of career choice by self-analysis, occupa- 
tional study, and an examination of self 
in relation to his chosen occupation. As 
soon as he could he introduced the study 
of self and occupations to his classes in 
Detroit and later in Grand Rapids. His 
description of counseling [/] suggests that 
he preached to students about the moral 
value of hard work, ambition, honesty, and 
the development of good character as assets 
to any person who planned to enter the 
business world. 

As principal of a school in Grand Rapids 
he launched his program in English classes 
because they reached every pupil in the 
school and because composition work in 
English classes lent itself to his technique 
of occupational study. In order to help 
students to think about careers he had them 
write themes on such topics as “The Kind 
of Man (or Woman) I Should Like to Be,” 
“What I Will Do When I Grow Up,” “A 
Call to Service,” and “To What Extent Am 
I Indebted to the Social Interest of 
Others?” [/]. 

Examination of his published writings 
reveals that Davis was an advocate of what 
social historians have called the social gos- 
pel. This was essentially an attempt to 
bring the church closer to the mass of the 
people. The practice of the Golden Rule 
was looked upon as a panacea for the ills of 
society. It was most popular in urban cen- 
ters where the evils of an industrialized 
society seemed to be most prominent. 
Adherents to the social gospel were con- 
cerned equally with the effects upon the 
individual of the excesses of corporate 
wealth and the formation of a socialistic 
state as advocated by the naturalists of the 
social reform movement. The social gospel 
was developed as a compromise between 
unrestrained competition on the one hand 
and socialism on the other. 
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Since the social gospel was concerned 
with social problems, its adherents often 
supported many of the same reforms as the 
social utopians. ‘Theirs, too, was a cam- 
paign to alter current society until it recog- 
nized the goodness of each individual. 
There is no suggestion in Davis’ writings 
of the achievement of a socialistic state but 
there is recognition and discussion of some 
of the evils existing in society. He referred 
frequently to the need for making morally 
sound decisions. 

Davis’ position within the social gospel 
philosophy was enhanced by his use of the 
“call” concept of the ministry in relation 
to the way one should choose a vocation. 
When an individual was “called” to a voca- 
tion he would approach it with the noblest 
and highest ideals which would serve society 
best by uplifting humanity. 

The significance for guidance of the so- 
cial gospel approach lies in the accent 
placed upon the development of the indi- 
vidual in accord with the particular moral 
code of the Christian concept of brotherly 
love. Individuals who made choices not 
consistent with this ideal needed to be 
guided toward the correct path. The social 
gospel of Jessie Davis brought to guidance 
a touch of a supernatural force. The moral 
code would be the standard by which the 
excellence of decisions by counselors and 
counselees alike could be judged. 


Social Darwinism 


The ideas of Anna Y. Reed and Eli W. 
Weaver were both identified with the con- 
cept of social Darwinism although they did 
their work in areas geographically a conti- 
nent apart. Eli Weaver worked with the 
High School Teachers’ Association in New 
York City to establish a vocational guidance 
service while Anna Reed established her 
service in the schools of Seattle. Of the 
two, Anna Reed was the most fluent and 
prolific in the presentation of her ideas. 

Working with Seattle school leaders and 
their employers, Reed accepted the prevail- 
ing concepts of business and business ethics 
in a free enterprise system. She seemed to 
equate morality and business ethics. She 
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was much concerned that any course of 


action on a social question be taken on the 
basis of social research, economy, and how 
it would be accepted by the business world. 

The system rather than persons seemed 
most important to Reed. She urged that 
schools use the example of business and 
keep the dollar sign before children since 
it was something every pupil under- 
stood [/4]. She advocated stiff competition 
for grades in school and suggested that only 
100 per cert success was good enough in 
school as it was in industry. Whenever she 
advocated curriculum changes such as the 
addition of commercial courses, she justified 
them by reference to complaints she had 
received from business men about em- 
ployees they hired directly from the schools. 
Business standards and moral principles 
seemed synonymous in her lexicon, and she 
urged educators to be thoroughly imbued 
with them so that they might better serve 
their pupils [16]. She believed that by add- 
ing guidance services to a school system 
she would help prevent much of the “waste” 
of the educational product. Her guidance 
services were organized and operated with 
business methods [/5]. She believed that 
the social service attitude did not have a 
place in a guidance organization because 
quick decisions associated with successful 
business methods were required. 

Her admiration of business philosophy 
and methods resulted in criticism of all pro- 
grams of guidance which placed the welfare 
of the individual above the needs of in- 
dustry. In the guidance services which she 
developed an individual's worth was judged 
by his acceptability to employers. Other 
guidance programs, she said, “savored too 
much of a philanthropic or social service 
proposition and too little of a practical com- 
mercial venture” [17]. 

Anna Reed looked upon life in American 
society as a competitive struggle. The suc- 
cess which an individual achieved in the 
struggle depended upon his adjustment to 
the demands of business which dominated 
society. She accepted the dominance of 
business philosophy and methods as posi- 
tives and did not join in Davis’ and Parsons’ 
criticisms of the activities of business. 

Eli Weaver, on the other hand, gained 
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the respect of Davis, Reed, and other 
pioneers in guidance by his quiet, capable 
and persistent work with students in New 
York City. He did not write much about 
his work but reported to the First National 
Conference on Vocational Guidance in 1910 
that every high school in the city of New 
York had a committee of teachers who were 
actively attempting to aid boys and girls to 
discover what they could do best and how 
to secure a job in which their abilities could 
be used to the fullest advantage of both 
employer and employee [/8]. 

He did not comment about the organiza- 
tion of society as a whole in his writing. 
He did, however, advise young persons to 
develop character as the best means of 
securing and holding a job. He seemed 
content to work within the framework of 
society as it existed and to look upon guid- 
ance as a means of keeping the wheels of 
the social machinery well oiled. Employers, 
he felt, should set up standards which they 
wished workers to have and publicize them 
through the schools so that students would 
know what was expected of them and be 
able to prepare themselves more effectively. 

The ideas of Reed and Weaver seem to 
be an integral part of the social Darwinist 
doctrine so popular as a defense for some 
of the business practices of the day. The 
supporters of social Darwinist doctrine 
maintained, as Darwin had in biology, that 
man and his social forms had evolved from 
lower to higher forms through a competi- 
tive process of natural selection which al- 
lowed only the strongest and best to survive. 

The wealthy businessman of the day was 
identified as the strongest and best in the 
evolutionary concept and was believed to 
be highest on the social evolutionary scale. 
Competition was the means by which he 
had evolved and by which newer forms 
would be developed. The possession of 
money was the measure of his success. 

Social Darwinists believed that education 
should mirror and prepare students for 
entry into the competitive world by teach- 
ing self-dependence, adjustment to the 
existing system, and for fighting for survi- 
val. The implication of this view is that 
guidance of an individual should be toward 


conformity with whatever social mores had 
come to be respected within the society. 
lt suggests that the training which an indi- 
vidual needs is that training which will en- 
able him to be most like the current power 
group. If an individual adjusted to what- 
ever demands an employer made and main- 
tained his loyalty to that employer he might 
advance to higher and higher positions 
within his employer's company and, if his 
competitive spirit and strength among his 
peers was of a high enough order, he might 
take over the company and become an em- 
ployer. 

Acceptance of the Social Darwinist evolu- 
tionary concept in guidance would lead a 
counselor to the position of guiding indi- 
viduals toward conformity with the expect- 
ancies of superiors while urging them to 
fight their co-workers for advanced status. 
In a school, the authorities would deter- 
mine what “outward” social mores should 
be. A system of rewards and punishments 
for those who succeeded or failed within 
its framework would be established. 
Simultaneously the peer culture would de- 
termine what “inward” school social mores 
would be and develop a system of rewards 
and punishments based largely upon the 
idea of social acceptance. Since these 
systems of the school and of the group 
might clash, the social Darwinist counselor 
would call the attention of a counselee to 
the points of conflict and the possible re- 
sults of choosing one course over another. 
When this had been done and the indi- 
vidual had made a decision he would be 
“on his own” to survive or fail according to 
his capacity to succeed in the course he had 
chosen. 


The New Science 


Perhaps the most significant of all the 
approaches to the development of guidance 
services was the scientific approach used by 
David S. Hill, Director of the Educational 
Research Bureau in New Orleans. His con- 
cern for guidance did not grow out of a 
conscious desire to direct the reform of 
society toward a specific social or economic 
goal. It grew out of his belief that any 
decisions which would affect the educational 
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system, and thus society, should be based 
upon sound scientific research. 

Hill used more complete methods to 
study individuals than any of his con- 
temporaries. He utilized the techniques 
of medical science to examine the physical 
fitness of boys and girls who were referred 
to his research bureau, used the newest 
psychological tests including the Binet in- 
dividual intelligence test, and he sent a 
trained social investigator into homes to 
learn about the environments of children. 

Society, according to Hill, was constantly 
evolving, and it was necessary for an indi- 
vidual to adapt himself to the changing 
conditions within the society in order to 
survive. It was the obligation of all to 
study scientifically the changes that were 
occurring and to guide youth toward a more 
perfect society [2]. He did not strike out 
at specific abuses of wealth nor formulate 
definite plans to alleviate poverty. His 
recognition of them as problems on the 
social scene was couched in general terms 
and usually as a prelude to the statistical 
study in which he was currently en- 
gaged [4, 6-8]. He mentioned the need for 
a scientific approach to education to elimi- 
nate political influence and corruption in 
government, labor-capital strife, spread of 
poverty, and the waste of natural resources. 

Most of the forces active in bringing 
about changes in society were beyond the 
control of man, but Hill believed that man 
had the ability to work toward a goal and 
to make choices of behavior which would 
help him to achieve the goal. The school 
was society’s tool for changing boys and 
girls into men and women who, by their 
choices toward what was beautiful, good, 
and true, would improve society. 

His research revealed the great diversity 
of aims and objectives of those for whom 
American education was designed. He con- 
cluded that vocational guidance and di- 
versified curricula were necessary for the 
fullest development of the individual stu- 
dent and the transmission to the future of 
the convictions, aspirations, and faith of 
the American people in the democratic 
process. 

Hill's scientific approach to social prob- 
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lems was based on the assumption that 
answers to social problems could be dis- 
covered through research on specific prob- 
lems. If the immediate situation were re- 
solved perhaps the solution to the problem 
could be applied to other problems and 
society would be improved. Through the 
methods of science man could learn about 
the forces which caused social evolution, 
and by controlling his environment man 
could control the direction of evolution. 

Scientific methodology so permeated the 
thinking of early twentieth century society 
that none of the pioneers in guidance was 
unaffected by it. Anna Reed used many 
techniques of social science research in her 
studies of state institutions, children in 
Seattle, and newsboys. Jessie Davis used 
the technique of personal visitation, inter- 
view, and discussion in his attempts to get 
more accurate information about occupa- 
tions. Parsons used research continuously 
in his approach to social problems and in 
his discussion of techniques for use with 
counselees. 

An approach to guidance problems 
through scientific research implies that 
answers to a problem can be obtained 
through a study of the problem itself. A 
scientific frame of reference required that 
techniques for studying individuals and 
their environments be developed. It meant 
that guidance would be a continuous process 
of helping persons solve their problems until 
they became skillful in doing so. 


Summary 


Regardless of their approach to social 
problems each of the guidance pioneers 
discussed above indicated that there was a 
need for guidance services and each looked 
to education as the proper instrument for 
implementing such services. Each was af- 
fected by several streams of thought which 
flowed through society in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. Their ac- 
ceptance or rejection of these broad streams 
of thought affected the conception of guid- 
ance which each developed. 

Despite the diversity of social ideas 
among the pioneers in guidance they had 
many ideas in common. Each of them 
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viewed society as a progressive develop- 
ment. Each believed that man had the 
power to change his weaknesses to strength 
or to fortify his areas of strength if he were 
aware of them. If the desires of the masses 
of the people could be changed through the 
increase of political reforms, the applica- 
tion of Christian ethics to everyday living, 
the increased acceptance of business meth- 
ods, or the application of scientific pro- 
cedures, society could be changed. 

All of the guidance activities organized 
by these early workers were designed to 
make the individual fit closer to a mold 
that would include all the values which 
these workers thought would result in suc- 
cessful living. To achieve this would re- 
quire that guidance counselors know what 
was best for society and that they guide 
their counselees to fit the best mold. Cur- 
rent comments in the press and statements 
by guidance workers about the use of guid- 
ance services to “straighten out” individuals 
and to recruit certain kinds of workers for 
selected occupations indicate that the issue 
has not been completely resolved. Toward 
what kind of a society are guidance workers 
dedicated today? How much real change 
has occurred during the first 50 years of 
the guidance movement? 
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ANNUAL WORKSHOP IN READING RESEARCH SLATED FOR CHICAGO 


As in previous years, The Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, Inc., 
will sponsor an Annual Workshop in Reading Research to be held at the 
time of the APGA Convention in Chicago. The workshop will be held 
from 9:00—4:00 on April 17, 1962, at the Central YMCA, located near the 
Headquarters Hotel. Dr. John Waldman, a member of the Committee, 
will serve as chairman of the meeting. The primary purpose of the work- 
shop is to encourage continued evaluation and research in learning as it 
is related to reading and communication. Further information about 
this program may be obtained from Dr. Frances Oralind Triggs, Chair- 
man, The Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, Inc., Mountain 


Home, North Carolina. 
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SELECTIVITY AS A FACTOR 
IN FRATERNITY SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT 


BURNS B. CROOKSTON 


OR SOME DECADES there has persisted 
lon college faculties and administra- 
tors the assumption that fraternity mem- 
bers do not achieve as well academically as 
other students. There is, however, con- 
siderable evidence to indicate that contem- 
porary fraternity members achieve as a total 
group very much like other students [2]. 
Yet exploring the situation more closely it 
has been observed on a large number of 
campuses that over a period of years some 
fraternities achieve consistently lower while 
some other fraternities achieve consistently 
higher than the non-fraternity male student 
population. The remaining majority of 
fraternities tends to fluctuate in annual 
achievement at, or near, the campus male 
scholastic average 2]. 

The present investigation at the Univer- 
sity of Utah was designed to search for 
answers to the following questions: (a) 
Do the high achieving fraternities select 
better students as pledges than the low 
achieving fraternities?; (b) Do the pledges 
of the high achieving fraternities perform 
better academically than the pledges of low 
achieving fraternities when predicted 
achievement is controlled? 


Method 


Records of fraternity scholastic achieve- 
ment over a 10-year period (1946-1956) at 
the University of Utah showed that out of 
11 fraternities two achieved consistently 
higher than the others, while another two 
fraternities achieved consistently lower than 
the others. To answer question (a), relating 


Burns B. Crookston is Assistant Dean of Students, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 
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to selection of members, grade point aver- 
ages (GPA’s) for each entering freshman 
pledge of these four fraternities were com- 
pared for fall quarters of 1956, 1957, and 
1958. A three-year period was selected to 
control for yearly variations and to provide 
for statistically significant samples. Pre- 
dicted grade point averages (PGPA’s) were 
also compared for all the pledges in the 
study. The PGPA, based upon high school 
grades and entrance tests, was developed by 
Jex and others [7]. It can predict the col- 
lege achievement of entering freshmen 
within a standard error of 0.57 grade points. 

To answer question (b), relating to aca- 
demic performance of the comparison 
groups with predicted achievement con- 
trolled, the PGPA for each pledge was sub- 
tracted from the GPA he actually obtained 
in his first quarter. In order to determine 
if these results were statistically significant, 
t-tests were computed for each of these two 
variables. 


Results 


The results of these analyses indicated 
that the pledges of the two highest achiev- 
ing fraternities were significantly higher 
than the pledges of the two lowest achiev- 
ing fraternities both in PGPA (p = 0.001) 
and in GPA with PGPA controlled (p = 
0.01). 

The statistical results are presented in 
TABLe 1. 

Discussion 

The results reported on the present in- 
vestigation indicate that not only do the 
high achieving fraternities pledge better 
potential achievers, but these higher ability 
pledges also achieve better in relation to 
prediction than do pledges of the low achiev- 
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TABLE 1 


Comparison of Pledges of the Two Highest 
Achieving Fraternities with Pledges of the Two 
Lowest Achieving Fraternities 


Two Two , Level 
Highest Lowest of 
(N = 101) (N = 73) “t” df. Signifi- 
M SD M _ SD cance 


PGPA 2.66 0.48 2.38 0.49 3.70 172 0.001 
GPA 2.52 0.52 2.01 0.57 
GPA _ with 

PGPA 

Con- 

trolled* 3.86 0.52 3.63 0.57 2.73 172 0.01 


* In order to eliminate negative scores 4.00 was 
added to each difference in PGPA and GPA. 


ing fraternities. The high groups had a 
mean PGPA of 2.66. Their mean GPA 
was 2.52. Hence, they achieved nearly as 
predicted. On the other hand the low 
groups had a mean PGPA of 2.38. Their 
GPA was 2.01, significantly below their pre- 
diction (p = 0.05). 

The results of this investigation are simi- 
lar to those reported by Butler [/]. Con- 
trolling for academic achievement, based on 
ACE total scores and high school quartile 
rank, Butler found a significant difference 
in the mean GPA between pledge groups 
from three high and three low achieving 
fraternities after one semester at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 

The similarity in results of the Kansas 
and Utah studies deserves comment in view 
of the wide differences in student and fra- 
ternity culture existing between two insti- 
tutions. Located in a college town, Kansas 
is a residential university with most stu- 
dents living in residence halls and fraternity 
houses. Kansas fraternity houses are large 
with most members and pledges living in 
the houses. On the other hand, Utah is a 
metropolitan university with three out of 
every four students commuting to classes 
daily. Utah fraternity houses are com- 
paratively small, housing on the average 
only about 25 per cent of the membership. 
Pledges are rarely among those living in 
the chapter houses. Presumably at Kansas, 
where fraternity members and pledges live 
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together, the fraternity experience would 
have a greater impact on the lives of mem- 
bers than at Utah where the chapter house 
is primarily a social center for town member 
majority. The similar findings of these 
studies conducted in different environments 
suggest that factors other than campus en- 
vironment are operating to account for the 
differences in academic achievement be- 
tween the pledges in the high and low 
achieving groups. 

In interviewing pledges of high and low 
achieving groups Butler was able to identify 
some factors within the fraternities which 
may influence academic achievement. In 
general he found members of high achieving 
fraternities more considerate, supportive, 
and judicious in treatment of pledges. Re- 
wards and punishments were realistic and 
consistent. The need satisfaction of the 
pledges appeared high. Members of low 
achieving fraternities tended to be less con- 
siderate and less supportive of pledges and 
were capricious and unpredictable in giving 
rewards and punishments. The need satis: 
faction of the pledges appeared low. Simi- 
lar differences between the high and low 
groups have been empirically noted at Utah. 

The results of the above studies suggest 
areas for additional research. The fact 
that similar results were obtained from 
studies on two campuses with differing stu- 
dent environments may be coincidental. 
Similar research findings at other institu- 
tions, both like and unlike Kansas and 
Utah, is needed before generalizations can 
be made on the Kansas and Utah findings. 
Furthermore, the present study dealt only 
with the variables of scholastic potential in 
selection and fraternity influence on pledge 
academic achievement during the first aca- 
demic term. Longitudinal studies to meas- 
ure possible cumulative effect of fraternity 
life on member academic achievement over 
a four-year period would indicate whether 
the differences persist between the pledge 
groups of high and low achieving fraterni- 
ties noted in the present study, 

It would be desirable to investigate other 
factors which may be related to the aca- 
demic achievement of fraternity pledges. 
Butler's interview data [/] suggest areas of 
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investigation such as pledge training meth- 
odology, member attitudes or expectations, 
conformity pressures, and other interaction 
patterns. An intensive analysis of the aca- 
demic achievement problem would, of 
course, lead to studies of personality char- 


control groups from residence halls and 
from commuting student populations with 
similar academic ability and personality 
characteristics to those of the fraternities 
may help determine the extent to which 
the fraternity environment is operant as a 


factor affecting scholastic achievement of 
pledges. 


acteristics of high and low achieving fra- 
ternity members such as the level of ego 
functioning, motivation toward intellectual 
activity, emotional expression, vocational 
objectives, general energy level, behavior 
stability, originality, flexibility, dependency, 
and counterdependency. Such research may 
identify significant factors which may in- 
fluence pledges of one group to achieve 
better than another. Using non-fraternity 
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FIFTH EDITION OF OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK ISSUED 


A new edition of the Occupational Outlook Handbook (1961) has just 
been issued. This basic reference book of career information for use in 
guidance has been revised, expanded, and brought up to date. 

The employment outlook in more than 650 occupations and 30 major 
industries is reported in the new Handbook. For each field of work, the 
book also provides current information on the nature of the work, train- 
ing and other qualifications for employment, advancement opportunities, 
location of jobs, and earnings and working conditions. 

The Nation's accelerated space exploration activities, automation and 
other technological advances, changes in consumers’ preferences, and 
many other factors are all having important effects on employment out- 
look. The Handbook analyzes and evaluates the probable impact of 
these developments on each occupation and industry in the 1960's. 

New chapters on fields of work not covered in earlier editions are in- 
cluded. To help fill a widely recognized need for better information on 
careers available to high school dropouts and graduates who do not con- 
tinue their education, the new Handbook adds a chapter on factory jobs 
which require little or no specialized training or experience. A new 
statement on post office occupations also extends the Handbook's cover- 
age of such jobs. Occupations which have recently emerged or have 
taken on new importance—such as electronic computer operating per- 
sonnel, appliance servicemen, and astronomers—have also been added. 
Other new sections cover business administration and related professions, 
geographers, the performing arts, photographers, and dental laboratory 
technicians. A new introductory chapter on “Looking Ahead to Earning 
a Living” discusses long-range occupational and industrial employment 
trends, and points out their implications for career planning. 

The 1961 Handbook, which is illustrated with 30 charts and 212 photo- 
graphs, is available from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D.C. The 829-page book is priced at $4.50 per copy. 
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A Report on Student and 


HE Comittee on Relations with Centers 

for the Study of Higher Education! 
recently completed a survey of research cur- 
rently underway pertaining to students or 
student personnel programs, which is being 
conducted or sponsored by centers or agen- 
cies actively engaged in the study of higher 
education. This brief article summarizes 
the results of this survey. 

Fourteen agencies and centers were con- 
tacted and 13 replies were received.2 No 
attempt was made to identify research being 
conducted on an individual basis, or by 
organizations other than the 14 centers or 
agencies which were contacted, nor will 
specific studies be identified. As of the 
spring of 1961, the 13 agencies which sup- 
plied data upon which this survey was based 
reported that they were responsible for 77 
studies pertaining to students or student 
personnel services. 


Donatp W. Rosinson is Specialist for Student 
Services, Division of Higher Education, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C., and Dirck W. 
Brown, Adviser for Men, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

* The Committee is a sub-committee of the Inter- 
Association Committee of AACRO, ACPA, NASPA, 
and NAWDC. Members of the sub-committee are 
Dirck W. Brown, Adviser for Men, University of 
Iowa; Robert Hewes, Registrar, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; Jeanne L. Noble, Assistant 
Professor of Education, New York University; Don- 
ald W. Robinson, Specialist for Student Services, 
Division of Higher Education, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

*Centers and agencies contacted: National In- 
stitute of Mental Health; National Science Founda- 
tion; U. S. Office of Education; New England Board 
of Higher Education; Southern Regional Education 
Board; Western Interstate Commission of Higher 
Education; Center for the Study of Higher Edu- 
cation, University of California, Berkeley; Center 
for the Study of Higher Education, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor; Department of Higher Edu- 
cation, Florida State University, Tallahassee; Insti- 
tute of Higher Education, Columbia University, 
New York; Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 
New Jersey; National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tion, Evanston, Illinois; The Hogg Foundation for 
Mental Health, University of Texas; Western Per- 
sonnel Institute, Pasadena, California. 


Student Personnel Research Activities 


DONALD W. ROBINSON 


and DIRCK W. BROWN 


Types of Studies 


TABLE 1 presents in limited detail the 
nature of these studies. Analysis of TABLE 
1 indicates that the primary emphasis of 
studies sponsored by the 13 agencies is on 
student characteristics, with 31 per cent of 
all studies reported being in this general 
area. The focus of these studies appears to 
be on personality and social characteristics 
affecting future planning of students, the 
development of personality, attitudes, and 
values during the college years. 

Typical of the studies in this category 
are two longitudinal studies of the develop- 
ment of the college student through the 
college years, and a longitudinal study of 
the social and psychological factors con- 
tributing to success in college. 

The second most frequent emphasis of 
current research is on studies of factors 
which affect college attendance, retention, 
and withdrawal. Nineteen studies which 
represent 25 per cent of the total number 
of studies reported are in this area. When 
viewed collectively there is a noticeable 
emphasis on personal, psychological, and 
sociological factors which tend to influence 
attendance or non-attendance. A second 
emphasis is on studies of retention and with- 
drawal of enrolled college students. In- 
dicative of the kinds of studies in this cate- 
gory is one study involving a multivariate 
analysis of many kinds of data, including 
scholastic aptitude, biographical informa- 
tion, and social characteristics of students 
who withdraw from college and samples of 
students who persist in college. Another 
study in this category analyzes factors affect- 
ing college-going plans of students located 
in communities in which various kinds of 
institutions of higher education are located. 

In the third most frequent area of re- 
search, student personnel program charac- 
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teristics, 12 studies or 16 per cent of the 
total number of studies reported are being 
conducted. The majority of these studies 
are directly or indirectly related to coun- 
seling services or counseling related services. 

The remaining 22 studies, 28 per cent, are 
distributed among the categories of educa- 
tional achievement of students, institutional 
characteristics, mental health, and prog- 
nostications of academic achievement. Very 
significant among these studies are investi- 
gations of the campus environment as it 
relates to optimum student development, 
and one study of the effectiveness of group 
counseling procedures in working with emo- 
tionally unadjusted freshmen who are in 
academic difficulty. 

In general, studies pertaining to non- 


intellectual factors relating to achievement 
seem to be of particular interest and are 
gaining wider support. Studies of the inter- 
relationship of institutional climates and 
student development, and studies of the 
prediction of success in college on the basis 
of non-intellectual psychological and socio- 
logical characteristics rather than on the 
basis of achievement or aptitude tests re- 
sults alone also seem to be most significant 
and are receiving increased attention. 


What Is Missing? 

To the extent that the studies reported 
are representative, there appear to be no- 
ticeable gaps in current research emphasis. 
For example, there are very few studies of 
the characteristics of average rather than 


TABLE 1 


Studies of Students or Student Personnel Services Conducted or Sponsored by 13 Agencies, by 
Category 


Number 
of 


Category Studtes 


Category 


1. Attendance, Retention and Withdrawal of 
College Students 19 
. Enrollment projections, and studies of 
student migration 2 
. Factors influencing attendance or 
non-attendance 
. Follow-up studies of high school grad- 
uates 
D. Follow-up studies of college graduates 
and graduate students 
E. Influence of financial aids on college 
attendance 
F. Retention and withdrawal 
2. Educational Achievement of College Stu- 


A. Achievement of students transferring 
from a junior to a senior college 
B. Achievement of married students 
C. Non-intellective factors relating to 
achievement 
3. Institutional Characteristics 
A. Impact of institutions on student 
attitudes, values, and achievement 
B. Impact of institution and faculty on 
goals of students 
C. Studies of college environments 
4. Mental Health of College Students 


5. Prognosis of Success 
A. Prediction of achievement on the ba- 
sis of aptitude, and achievement 
tests 
B. Prediction of achievement on the ba- 
sis of psychological and sociological 
characteristics of students 
6. Student Characteristics 
A. Attitudes and values 
B. Creativity 
C. Factors affecting educational and vo- 
cational goals 
D. General omnibus studies of student 
development 
E. Personality characteristics of college 
students 
7. Student Personnel Service Programs 
A. Administrative organization 
B. Budgets and expenditures 
C. Counseling services, and use of com- 
munity resources 
D. Faculty advisory programs 
E. Financial aids programs 
. Orientation programs 
8. Miscellaneous: Studies of special student 
groups, test validation, etc 
9. Total number of studies underway 
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exceptional students. Seldom do studies 
of non-intellectual characteristics of students 
relate directly to practical problems such 
as attrition. And although third in total 
frequency, rigorous study of many facets 
of the student personnel program has been 
neglected, with studies in this area tending 
to focus on counseling or advisory services. 
There is little evidence of research evaluat- 
ing the contributions of programs such as 
student housing and student activities 
toward meeting institutional objectives, or 
of comparative studies of different ap- 
proaches to program content, organization, 
or administration. 

This survey also supports the conten- 
tion of many that student personnel work- 
ers are neglecting their research responsi- 
bilities. Most of the studies reported are 
being conducted by behavioral scientists. 
This is perhaps as it should be, but never- 
theless, the dearth of research by student 
personnel workers, with the possible ex- 
ception of clinical counselors, is cause for 
concern. Structured research as described 
by Fisher and Roth [/] is needed now in 
many areas where student personnel work- 
ers are competent. If a leadership role is 
to be maintained then student personnel 
workers need to pick up the “research ball” 
in areas of special competency which are 
presently being neglected. 

Even if limited to the general areas men- 
tioned, student activities, housing, and ad- 
ministration, it is not difficult to cite spe- 
cific examples of the types of well-structured, 
relatively large scale research which is 
needed but is not now underway. For ex- 
ample, what kinds of students participate 
in student government and other student 
activities? Are there significant differences 
between participants and non-participants? 
If there are differences, then what is the 
nature of these differences? What changes 
take place in student behavior, scholarship, 
or thinking as a result of participation in 
various activities? 

Much is being written about new de- 
velopments in student housing, but re- 
search designed to study the effects and 
impact of different student housing pro- 
grams is lacking. What kinds of changes 
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take place in students as a result of ex- 
periences in relatively new programs, such 
as coordinate men and women’s living units? 
Or as a result of experiences in a program al- 
lowing almost complete student self govern- 
ment? Or in an inter-cultural housing unit? 
Or even more crucial, perhaps, what are 
the differences in behavior, attitudes, and 
achievement of students residing in college- 
owned dormitories and students living 
either in private rooming houses or at home? 

In the area of administration, how do 
different types of administrative structure 
facilitate or hinder the development of 
effective programs which meet the diverse 
needs of today’s student? What changes in 
student personnel program emphasis or 
organization are needed as the nature of 
higher education changes? And how do 
structure and organization relate to insti- 
tutional and student characteristics as de- 
scribed by measuring instruments presently 
available? 


Summary 


This article summarizes research activi- 
ties pertaining to students and student per- 
sonnel programs which are being conducted 
by 13 agencies and centers for the study of 
higher education. Seventy-seven studies re- 
lated to students or student personnel serv- 
ices were reported. Most frequently men- 
tioned were studies of student character- 
istics, attendance, retention and withdrawal 
of college students, and studies of student 
personnel programs. 

Examination of the research reported 
seemed to indicate a need for more studies 
of average students and studies relating 
non-intellectual characteristics of students 
which are perhaps less esoteric and more 
closely related to the solution of practical 
problems, such as student retention and 
withdrawal. There also seems to be serious 
neglect of research relating to many areas 
of the student personnel program. 
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HERE is concern among persons connected 
with secondary education about place- 
ment of students in high school foreign 
language courses. Some students who elect 
such courses fail. Of these students some 
should probably not have elected to study 
a foreign language, at least not at the time 
they attempted to do so. Had there been 
adequate information available about those 
factors which tend to make for success in 
foreign language study and had this in- 
formation been skillfully interpreted to 
these students, some might have elected 
other courses from which evidence would 
indicate they might profit more. 

On the other hand, some students who 
do not elect foreign language study might 
well profit therefrom and might be encour- 
aged to elect such study if the kind of in- 
formation described above were available 
to them. 

The purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine the relative predictive value of certain 
variables in relation to success in high school 
foreign language study in White Plains, 
New York, with a view toward improving 
counseling and placement. 


Hypothesis 

The hypothesis on which this study was 
based may be stated as follows: There is 
a measurable difference in the value of 
certain variables as predictors of success in 
foreign language study in White Plains 
Public Schools. 


Epwarp O. HAsca.y is Counseling Psychologist in 
the Division of Testing and Counseling at The City 


Coll in New York. 
This article is based on the author's doctoral dis- 


sertation which is on file at the University of 
Michigan. 
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Predicting Success in High School 
Foreign Language Study 


EDWARD O. HASCALL 


Research Design 


The variables referred to in the hypo- 
thesis may be thought of as prediction 
variables and criteria of success. The pre- 
diction variables may be classified into 
four general areas: acquired skills, apti- 
tudes, inventoried interests,! and personal 
factors (motives, plans, and home factors). 

Measures of acquired skills are (1) teach- 
ers’ marks in the English course immedi- 
ately preceding foreign language study and 
(2) certain scores (Average Reading, Spell- 
ing, Language Usage, Average Arithmetic, 
and Battery Median) from the Stanford 
Achievement Tests (administered in the 
eighth grade). 

Measures of aptitudes are (1) scores from 
the Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental 
Ability, (2) scores from the complete battery 
of Differential Aptitude Tests (all admin- 
istered at the beginning of the sophomore 
year), and (3) the total score from the Iowa 
Foreign Language Aptitude Test (admin- 
istered immediately preceding foreign lan- 
guage study but after the student was en- 
rolled in the course). 

Interests are those inventoried by means 
of the Kuder Preference Record—Vocational 
(administered at the beginning of the 
sophomore year). 

Personal information refers to data con- 
cerning motives for foreign language study, 
educational plans, languages other than 


1 The term “inventoried interests” was borrowed 
from Super L/6, p. 218] who distinguishes among (1) 
expressed interests (“I want to be an engineer.”); 
(2) manifest interests (what the individual does); 
(3) inventoried interests (results of a standardized 
inventory); and (4) tested interests (manifest inter- 
ests under controlled conditions). 
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English spoken in the home, and educa- 
tional level of the parents. 

The criteria of success at the end of a 
year’s study of a foreign language are (1) 
teachers’ marks and (2) total scores on the 
Cooperative Foreign Language Tests. 

The students to be studied were those 
enrolled in a first-year foreign language 
course—French, German, Latin, or Span- 
ish—in White Plains (New York) Public 
Schools during the school years 1955-1956 
and 1956-1957. (The study includes stu- 
dents enrolled in two different years so that 
the number of cases would render the re- 
sults statistically meaningful.) These stu- 
dents might be at any grade level from 
nine (junior high school) through twelve 
(no attempt was made to keep students sep- 
arated into grade levels), although the like- 
lihood of a twelfth-grade student, t.e., a 
senior, being enrolled in the first year of 
a foreign language would be very slight, 
and there may well be no such case. 


Procedure for Collecting and 
Recording Data 


Beginning in the summer of 1956, data 


FIGURE 1 
Work Sheet 


Student 


were collected according to the research 
design indicated above. A work sheet (see 
Ficure 1) was developed so that data could 
be recorded in a uniform manner and 
coded to coincide with the 80 spaces avail- 
able for punching data into a standard IBM 
card. A separate work sheet was prepared 
for each student (approximately 800) who 
registered for first- or second-year foreign 
language courses for the fall term of 1956. 

All data were available from students’ 
records except: (1) those to be collected 
by questionnaire (see Ficure 2); (2) scores 
from the Iowa Foreign Language Aptitude 
Test; and (3) scores from the Cooperative 
Foreign Language Tests. 

In the fall of 1956 before instruction be- 
gan, the questionnaire was circulated to 
all students in first- and second-year foreign 
languages classes. Then the Iowa Foreign 
Language Aptitude Test (Form M, part of 
the Iowa Placement Examinations) was ad- 
ministered to all first-year students. The 
Elementary Form of the appropriate Co- 
operative Foreign Language Test (French, 
German, Latin, or Spanish) was adminis- 
tered to all first-year students three weeks 
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before the end of classes in the spring of variables. Group I included those students 
1957. who began the study of a foreign language 

After all data had been collected and re- in the fall of 1956. Group II included those 
corded, work sheets were placed in three who began the study of a foreign language 
groups for the purpose of clearer definition, in the fall of 1955. (Data from the ques- 
statistical purity, and closer control of tionnaire relative to reasons for studying a 


FIGURE 2 
Questionnaire for Students Studying a Foreign Language 
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Student 


(last name) (first) 
2. Sex (1) Male. (2) Female 
3. Course(s) presently enrolled in: 


(1) French I (5) French II 
(2) German I (6) German Il 
(3) Latin I (7) Latin II 
(4) Spanish 1 (8) Spanish II 


4. Previous language course(s), if any: 


(1) French 1 (5) French ll 


(2) German I (6) German ll 
(3) Latin I (7) Latin 1 
(4) Spanish I (8) Spanish II 
(9) Other 
(specify) 
5. What language, other than English, is spoken in your home? 
(ijiech (4) Italian 
(2) German (5) Spanish 
(3) Hebrew (6) Other 
(specify ) 
6. How far did your parents go in school? 
Father Mother 


(1) Did not finish 8th grade 

(2) Finished 8th grade 

(3) Some high school 

(4) Finished high school 

(5) Some college 

(6) Finished college 

(7) Graduate or professional work 
7. What are your educational and vocational plans at this time? 

(1) Planning on college: Career in 


=? 


(specify ) 
(specify ) 


(2) Not planning on college: Career in 


8. Why did you decide to study a foreign language? (check two) 

(1) I like languages ae 

(2) I do well in languages ee 
(3) I need it for college Sass 
(4) My parents want me to study a foreign language — 
(5) 1 plan to travel in a foreign country aN 
(6) 1 want to know more about other countries and other people — 
(7) I hope to use it in my career cuniiaan 
(8) Other reasons (specify) 
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foreign language were not used for this 
group.) Group III included those who 
were enrolled in a first-year foreign lan- 
guage course in either the fall of 1955 or 
1956 but who had previously studied a 
foreign language. Each group was as- 
signed a number series, and each student's 
work sheet was numbered accordingly. 
The data were then punched into standard 
IBM cards. 


Statistical Computations 


The first tabulation was run on skills, 
aptitudes, and interests by group, sex, lan- 
guage, and present language mark. These 
tabulations yielded such small numbers of 
cases in each subgroup that means were 
not computed. 

The second tabulation was run on the 
same variables but this time by group, 
present language mark, and Cooperative 
Foreign Language Test Total Score. Means 
were computed for this tabulation. After 
reviewing this second tabulation run, it was 
decided to combine Groups I and II (to 
increase the nunmrber of cases) for the pur- 
pose of computing coefficients of correlation 
for prediction variables and criteria. By 
combining Groups I and II, boys and girls 
could be separated to determine whether 
or not there is a significant sex difference. 

Also, after reviewing the second run of 
tabulations, it was decided to eliminate 
certain prediction variables from further 
computations either because of lack of a 
sufficient number of cases (DAT Clerical 
Speed and Accuracy Test was eliminated 
for this reason) or because of an apparent 
lack of relationship to the criteria as judged 
from the pattern of mean scores. 

The third tabulation was then run on 
Groups I and II combined using the pre- 
diction variables remaining after the elimi- 
nation process described above and com- 
paring each with the two criteria: (1) 
present language mark and (2) Cooperative 
Total Score. Coefficients of correlation 
were computed to show the relationship 
between the predictors (skills, aptitudes, 
and interests) and the criteria. A similar 
tabulation was run on Group III using the 
same criteria and adding a prediction vari- 
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able to those used above—previous language 
mark. A coefficient of correlation was also 
computed to represent the relationship be- 
tween the two criteria: present language 
mark and Cooperative Total Score. 


Summary of Findings 


The purpose of the study was to find 
the relative predictability of several vari- 
ables, classified as skills, aptitudes, inven- 
toried interests, and personal factors, in de- 
termining success in foreign language study 
in the White Plains Public Schools, i.e., 
which factors seem to be the best predictors 
of success and in what order they fall. 

The primary concern is with students 
beginning foreign language study for the 
first time (Groups I and II). Tas ze shows 
the relative predictive power of the 11 best 
predictors of foreign language mark for 
boys and girls. It is evident that the value 
of the predictors varies somewhat from one 
sex to the other.2, However, certain patterns 
are discernible. The DAT Sentences test, 
for example, is the best single objective-test 
predictor for both groups. This is true 
for predicting present language mark or 
Cooperative test score (see TABLE 2). 

Also, the final mark in the English course 
immediately preceding language study is 
one of the three best predictors for either 
sex for present language mark or Coopera- 
tive test score. It might seem reasonable 
to assume that there is some similarity in 
the expectations and evaluations made by 
English teachers and foreign language 
teachers, and it might even seem reasonable 
to assume a kind of general test-taking 


*Spoerl’s [15] research also indicates significant 
differences in the language-learning abilities of the 
sexes. 

* The authors of the Differential Aptitude Tests 
(3] report median validity coefficients between DAT 
scores and course grades in foreign languages. In 
order of decreasing validity, they are as follows: 
for boys, Sentences = 0.51, Spelling = 0.40, Nu- 
merical Ability = 0.34, Verbal Reasoning = 0.30, 
Clerical Speed and Accuracy = 0.28, Abstract Rea- 
soning — 0.27, Mechanical Reasoning = 0.17, Space 
Relations = 0.13; for girls, Numerical Ability — 
0.42, Verbal Reasoning — 0.30, Spelling — 0.24, 
Clerical Speed and Accuracy = 0.23, Sentences — 
0.21, Abstract Reasoning — 0.20, Space Relations — 
0.15, Mechanical Reasoning — 0.07. 
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TABLE 1 


Variables and the Way They Rank in Ability to 
Predict Foreign Language Marks— 
Groups | and Il 


—Girls— 
Rank r 


0.528 
.509 
.505 
.495 
.476 
.469 


Variable 


Previous English mark 1 
DAT sentences 2 
Stanford reading. 3 
Stanford spelling. 
DAT numerical. . . 5 
DAT spelling . 6 
Stanford arithmetic 7 
lowa Test. . 8 
Stanford language 
DAT verbal. 
Otis Test . 


0.525 
.403 0.465 


ability on the part of some students, but 
it is interesting that the best predictor for 
Cooperative test score is also previous 
English mark, and it is a better predictor 
for the Cooperative test than it is even for 
teachers’ marks in foreign language 
courses. 

It is also interesting that the DAT Nu- 
merical test is a better predictor, for both 
boys and girls, of present language mark 
than the DAT Verbal test, and that the 
Stanford Arithmetic test is a better predictor 
than the Stanford Language test.* 

From this point on, the variables assume 
different predictive value depending upon 
the sex of the student and the criterion of 


TABLE 2 


Variables in Order of Ability to Predict 
Cooperative Test Scores— Group | 


Variable 


Previous English mark . 
DAT sentences . 
Stanford spelling . 
DAT spelling. . 


“The falli- 


“Wellman [17, p. 517] has observed: 
bility of test titles has often been emphasized by 
writers of the field, but should be continually re- 
emphasized as a — point of caution to those re- 


sponsible for the selection and use of psychological 


measures.” 
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success. It seems to be true that several of 
the DAT and several of the Stanford 
Achievement Tests hold some predictive 
value.5 The Otis and the Iowa tests seem 
to hold relatively little predictive value 
when other measures are available.*.* The 
only exception to this is in the case of stu- 
dents who have studied a foreign language 
previously and are probably enrolled in 
their second foreign language (Group III). 
For this group, the Iowa test is the best 
aptitude predictor for either present lan- 
guage mark or Cooperative test; the best 
skill predictor is the mark in previous 
language study.§ 

Although the main concern in this study 
is with the relative predictive value of the 
several variables, it is interesting to note 
that in TaBLes | and 2 all the coefficients 
of correlation are statistically significant to 


® Seagoe [13] obtained a correlation of 0.502 be- 
tween Stanford Arithmetic scores and _ teachers’ 
marks compared with the White Plains correlation 
of 0.469 for girls and 0.453 for boys; Seagoe’s correla- 
tion between Stanford Reading Scores and teachers’ 
marks was 0.417 compared with the White Plains 
correlations of 0.505 for girls and 0.507 for boys. 

*Seagoe [13] obtained a correlation of 0.529 be- 
tween scores on the Otis intelligence test and 
teachers’ marks at the end of the first semester's 
work in foreign language. The White Plains study 
showed a correlation of 0.403 for girls and 0.465 for 
boys between Otis scores and final marks at the 
end of the first year’s work in foreign language. 

* MacNaughton and Altenhein [//], investigating 
prognosis in German at Hunter College, found that 
a specially constructed prognosis test correlated 
higher with German marks (0.33) than it did with 
the Cooperative German Test (0.28). In the White 
Plains study, the Iowa Aptitude Test also correlated 
higher with language marks (girls = 0.463, boys 
= 0.383) than it did with the Cooperative Foreign 
Language Tests (0.309). 

*Kettlekamp [8, 9] conducted a study of 1,059 
cases in two high schools which seemed to disprove 
any claims that the study of one foreign language— 
whatever the language—would improve the grade 
level of work in a second foreign language. How- 
ever, Professor John Milholland, Chief of Examina- 
tions and Evaluation Division, Bureau of Psychologi- 
cal Services, University of Michigan, recently re- 
ported a study conducted at the University which 
seemed to support the theory that those students 
who had studied foreign languages in high school 
were more successful in college language study, even 
when they studied a different language in college. 
Also, Skelton [/4] found that the study of foreign 
language improves one’s command of his own lan- 
guage, thereby enhancing one’s control of subject 
matter in which language is the vehicle of expres- 
sion. 
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the one per cent level. This means that 
they are classified statistically as “very sig- 
nificant” [7, pp. 210-211). 

It seems evident that the best predictors 
of success in foreign language courses in the 
White Plains Public Schools are found 
among the Differential Aptitude Tests, the 
Stanford Achievement Tests, and teachers’ 
marks in previous English courses. Inter- 
ests inventoried by the Kuder Preference 
Record—Vocational seem to hold little 
promise as predictors, and there seems to 
be little relationship between success in 
foreign language study in White Plains and 
students’ reports concerning (1) language 
spoken in the home, (2) parents’ educa- 
tional background, (3) students’ educa- 
tional and vocational plans, or (4) students’ 
reasons for studying a foreign lan- 
guage.® 10, 11 


Conclusions 


The findings of this study support the 
main hypothesis: There is a measurable 
difference in the value of certain variables 
as predictors of success in foreign language 
study in the White Plains Public Schools. 
Wherever a relationship was found between 
predictors and criteria, the differences in 
relative predictive power are represented 
by coefficients of correlation. This pro- 
cedure permits ranking the predictors in 
order of priority for prognosis. 

The findings should not be interpreted 
to mean that “English achievement,” “skill 
in language usage,” “numerical ability,” 
“spelling ability,” or “reading ability” are 
better predictors of success in foreign lan- 
guage study than “intelligence” or “foreign 


* For the results of a questionnaire study of 5,000 
students of French in New York State high schools 
in 1927, see Wood [/8]. He also explored college 
oo. as well as school subjects liked best, reasons 
or wanting or not wanting to continue language 
study, etc., in relation to success in foreign language 
study. 

Moore [/2], in 1940, investigated the reasons 
given by students for electing a foreign language. 
By far the largest per cent (40.83) of the students 
questioned answered, “To meet a college require- 
ment”; the category with the next highest response 
(29.00 per cent) was “for personal enjoyment.” 

“ Bamberger [2] believes that students should be 
consulted about the objectives they seck in foreign 


language study. 
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language aptitude.” They mean rather 
that in the White Plains Public Schools 
certain measurable factors such as teachers’ 
marks in English, and certain scores from 
the Differential Aptitude Tests and the 
Stanford Achievement Tests tend to be 
better predictors of success in foreign lan- 
guage courses as measured by teachers’ 
marks and scores from the Cooperative 
Foreign Language Tests, than do scores 
from the Otis Self-Administering Test of 
Mental Ability or scores from the Iowa 
Foreign Language Aptitude Test. It is 
important that this distinction be kept in 
mind when results are being evaluated. 
Results from the study do seem to hold 
promise as aids for counseling and place- 
ment in White Plains as long as the con- 
ditions there are essentially the same as 
they were during the time of the study. 
The problem in White Plains is one of 
counseling students, beginning at the end 
of the eighth grade, concerning the ad- 
visability of electing foreign language 
courses, or any other elective courses, in 
the ninth grade or later. It might be use- 
ful, therefore, to administer at least some 
of the Differential Aptitude Tests in the 
eighth grade rather than in the tenth grade, 
where they are now regularly administered, 
so that information gained thereby will be 
available earlier for counseling purposes. 
Another conclusion which seems reason- 
able from the results of the study is that 
certain combinations of two or more pre- 
dictors will provide greater predictive 
validity than will any one predictor alone. 
This brings up the question of multiple 
correlations and expectancy tables as a 
guidance tool in interpreting such informa- 
tion.’? It seems reasonable to assume that 


‘* The reader is referred to Lord [10] for a descrip- 
tion of a method of computing multiple correlation 
coefficients by means of nomographs, and to 
Ahmann [/], Bingham [5], and Bittner [6] for dis- 
cussions of the preparation and use of expectancy 
tables. Bingham [4] has this to say about expectan- 
cies : 

“The term ‘expectancy’ has taken on a precise 
meaning in personnel psychology. An expectancy 
is the numerical expression of a probability that a 
certain individual will achieve a specified level of 
educational or occupational accomplishment. An 
expectancy states the chonets—counlly the chances 
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such treatment could be applied to the 
data in this study and that the information 
derived therefrom would be useful to 
counselors and teachers in White Plains. 
The findings of this study may be use- 
ful to persons in other educational situa- 
tions to the extent that their situations re- 
semble the one in White Plains. At least 
it seems possible that clues may be picked 
up from the White Plains study which 
would be useful in setting up a similar 
study in another setting. For example, 
another research worker might well ex- 
amine those predictive measures which have 
proved most valid for White Plains to 
ascertain their relative validity in his situa- 
tion. The fact that a measure did not 
seem t> hold predictive validity for White 
Plains should not, of course, deter him from 
examining that factor in his situation. 


in a thousand or a hundred—that a person whose 
score on a predictor lies within a certain range will 
achieve a designated level of success in the criterion 
against which the predictor has been validated. 

“This concept of expectancy —_ the counselor 
or the employer as well as the psychologist to think 
clearly about the meaning of a person's performance 
on a test battery, an aptitude index, or any other 
validated predictor. It helps also to communicate 
the facts to someone else, without ambiguity.” 
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VOCATIONAL REPORTING 
in the 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION PROCESS 


ABRAHAM JACOBS and JOHN E. HAY 


Pago increasing recognition is be- 
ing accorded to the value of voca- 
tionally oriented reports in the counseling 
process, and such reports are assuming a 
role equal to the reporting associated with 
more clinically oriented counseling, very 
little has appeared in the literature to date 
on the structure and content of vocational 
reports. A description of a recommended 
type of vocational report by DiMichael [/] 
appeared some years ago and still repre- 
sents one of the most useful guides for the 
preparation and organization of this im- 
portant aspect of the total counseling pro- 
gram. 

This article describes a type of vocational 
report which has been found helpful at a 
non-profit residential school for exceptional 
children and adolescents. Vocational re- 
ports are intended to communicate the re- 
sults of the vocational evaluation and re- 
habilitation program to the professional 
staff, parents, employers, and other indi- 
viduals who will be concerned with the 
client in his training program at the School 
or on his return to his home community. 
The vocational reports therefore are an 
integral aspect of the total evaluation proc- 
ess and are utilized when the question of 


ABRAHAM Jacoss, Professor of Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is Reha- 
bilitation Consultant to the Devereux Schools. 
Joun E. Hay, formerly the Vocational Counseling 
and Rehabilitation Psychologist at the Devereux 
Schools, is now with Sun Oil Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

The procedures described in this article are based 
on the vocational rehabilitation and training pro- 
gram at the Devereux Foundation, Devon, Penn- 
sylvania. A description of this program can be 
obtained from Mr. Louis J. Kukoda, Coordinator 
of Vocational Services. 
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programming, modification of activities, or 
recommendations on discharge are involved. 

The vocational report is intended to help 
the total school staff achieve its primary goal 
of assisting the student to gain skills and 
work habits which will permit him to func- 
tion at his optimal level of potentiality. 
More specifically, the goals of the vocational 
rehabilitation program include the develop- 
ment of: (a) positive work habits; (b) an 
adequate vocational self-concept; (c) in- 
creased competency in existing work skills; 
(d) new work skills; (e) a civic and social 
responsibility. 

The report incorporates the findings of 
the vocational rehabilitation program which 
takes place in the following settings: (a) 
academic classes; (b) a vocational evalua- 
tion clinic; (c) individual counseling; (d) 
job training and exploration in Devereux 
and the local community; (e) transitional 
full-time employment in Devereux and the 
community. The final and complete voca- 
tional report integrates the oral and written 
observations made by professionals in each 
of these settings, supplemented and in- 
tegrated by the vocational rehabilitation 
counselor or psychologist. 

The full report is intended for the stu- 
dent’s case record at the school. However 
this report, or modifications, as well as sep- 
arate sections of the complete report are 
frequently designed for appropriate staff 
members or related professional workers in 
the local community or the student’s home 
community. In such instances the language 
of the report is changed to meet the ap- 
propriate level of understanding of the 
reader. For example, information which 
may be sent to a psychologist would not 
necessarily be included in a report which 
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is sent to an employment agency; on the 
other hand, specific details as to potential 
competencies in a specific job setting may 
not be too important or even understand- 
able to a psychologist. The professionally 
trained person preparing a report will take 
these factors into consideration in exclud- 
ing, modifying, or otherwise altering the 
content and language of the report. 

In general a vocational report in this set- 
ting includes data on the following aspects: 
(a) vocational problem; (b) client behavior 
during the testing program; (c) mental 
ability; (d) aptitude; (e) academic and 
vocational skills; (f) interests; (g) person- 
ality and work habits; (h) summary and 
recommendations. Each of these sections 
will be discussed in detail. 


- Vocational Problem 


The report begins with a brief statement 
of the vocational problem, including the 
reason for the student's referral, his adjust- 
ment at the School, including the academic 
and vocational progress, a brief description 
of his home community and the father’s 
occupation, as well as some mention of the 
expressed parental occupational planning 
for their child. The problem statement is 
brief, but concise, and presents in capsule 
form the essence of the vocational problem 
for which the student was referred to the 
vocational rehabilitation department. 


Client Behavior During the Testing 
Program 


This section includes a description of the 
student's test behavior, including his ability 
to understand test instructions, signs of 
anxiety, cooperativeness, reaction to failure 
on test items, and his attitude toward test- 
ing. Information gathered during the 
testing and counseling interviews relative 
to his future vocational goals, interest in 
education and training, and other items im- 
portant in planning a counseling and re- 
habilitation program are included at this 
point. The following quotation taken from 
an actual vocational report, shows some of 
the information included in this section 
(all names used in this article are fictitious): 
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During the interpretation of the interest and 
aptitude test, various occupations in which Mary 
could function were explained to her and she 
was encouraged to react to this occupational 
data. She exhibited fairly strong feelings dur- 
ing the sessions, especially in relation toward 
personal contact jobs which would require her 
to function independently in social situations. 
For example, she discussed with considerable 
feeling, why she would not like to be a beau- 
tician, an occupation which seemed feasible as 
suggested by her measured interest and aptitudes. 
Mary explained that “You have to be nice to cus- 
tomers when you don’t feel like it and tell them 
their hair is pretty when it isn't. I would tell 
them the truth”... . The question of voca- 
tional training was discussed with Mary during 
one of these interviews and she indicated a 
preference for on the job training, since she 
feels the only way to learn is through experience. 
Throughout the discussions, Mary appeared 
to have little understanding of the reasons for 
behavior attached to various work roles. During 
the discussion of library work, which seemed 
indicated by her interest, she stated. “I see 
no reason why you have to be so quiet all the 
time. Everybody whispers, and that gets on my 
nerves.” 
Mental Abilities 
The results of individual and group in- 
telligence tests are presented here. Dis- 
crepancies in verbal and performance in- 
tellectual functioning are noted and dis- 
cussed. The occupational implications of 
such differences in test functioning are 
examined, to indicate further remedial work 
which may be necessary, as well as indica- 
tions of more specific vocational training 
and exploration. 


Aptitudes 
The results of multi-factor tests, specific 
vocational tests, and results of the student's 
performance in the vocational evaluation 
clinic are presented in this section.1 The 
student’s work assets and limitations, as 
disclosed by aptitude testing, are presented 


by the Insti- 
in New York 


*The Tower System as 
tute for the Crippied and Disabled, 
City, is utilized in the Vocational Evaluation Clinic 
at Devereux. Modifications have been made in this 
system to meet the specific needs of the type of 
student found in this setting. 
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and related to his vocational interests and 
other characteristics. The results of the 


work sample testing in the Tower System 
and the student’s reaction to jobs associated 
with the aptitude tests are reviewed. An 
excerpt from this section of an actual voca- 
tional report follows: 


Jim’s occupational aptitude profile indicated rel- 
ative strength in four aptitudes necessary in 
certain industrial areas. These aptitudes are: 
form perception, or ability to perceive pertinent 
detail in objects of pictorial or graphic design; 
motor coordination, or ability to coordinate eyes 
and hands accurately in making precise move- 
ments with speed; and finger and manual dex- 
terity, which involve ability to move the fingers 
and hands skillfully and manipulate small ob- 
jects rapidly. This pattern of aptitudes, based 
on norms for employed workers, qualified Jim 
for several groups of occupations, which seemed 
pertinent to his interests and aptitudes. These 
occupations were: Furniture Repairman, Toy 
Assembler, Tailor, Automobile Upholsterer, 
Jewelry Inspector, and Hand Decorator. When 
these occupations were discussed with Jim, he 
seemed most interested in Hand Decorator, Auto- 
mobile Upholsterer, and Tailor. It was felt that 
these would provide an opportunity for Jim to 
express his creative impulses, they would utilize 
his finger and manual dexterity, and meet an 
evident desire on Jim's part for some variety in 
his work. (This report also included areas in 
which definite vocational limitations were ap- 
parent due to Jim’s limited abilities, lack of in- 
terest, and personality characteristics. A section 
of this report, which was sent to the local State 
Employment Service in the community to which 
Jim was returned, also included the D.O.T. Clas- 
sification Numbers.) 


Academic and Vocational Skills 


Achievement test results are presented in 
this section, and related to an estimate of 
the student's probable scholastic attainment, 
as determined by group and individual in- 
telligence testing. Where the student has 
been a School resident for several years, his 
academic progress is reported. Academic 
strengths and deficiencies are related to his 
interest and aptitudes, including reports 
from shop teachers, results of proficiency 
tests such as typing, and any specialized 
skills the student may possess, such as ability 
to use hand tools or operate office machinery. 
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Interests 


Results of interest inventories include the 
raw scores and normative data. The inter- 
est test profile is followed by a discussion of 
the student’s measured, expressed, and mani- 
fested interests. Discrepancies among these 
are presented, with the implications for 
vocational counseling. Negative interests 
are cited as well as job fields which may be 
contraindicated because of valid low inter- 
est. Included in this section is information 
concerning academic courses, leisure activi- 
ties, and other aspects of the total program, 
which indicate certain interest directions. 
Information obtained from counseling in- 
terviews with the student, in reference to 
his job interests, is also included in this sec- 
tion. Finally, additional interest data 
secured from other units at the School are 
related to the measured interests and the 
expression of vocational interests elicited 
from the counselor's contact with the stu- 
dent. 


Personality and Work Habits 


This section contains information per- 
tinent to the personality requirements of 
fields of work which are considered suitable 
in relation to the student’s interest and 
aptitudes. The information in this section 
is based on the results of projective testing 
and administration of personality inven- 
tories, conferences with the student’s ther- 
apist, observation of work performance in 
the vocational evaluation clinic, and reports 
from teachers and other staff members. 
Mention is made in this section of work 
areas which may seem related to the stu- 
dent’s interests and aptitudes but are con- 
traindicated for various non-skill oriented 
factors. There is a discussion of the stu- 
dent's vocational self-concept, need for secu- 
rity, prestige, advancement, and other work 
factors, as well as his personality and voca- 
tional characteristics related to such items 
as routine work, repetitive work, or work 
which involves a great deal of variety. The 
following is an example of the kind of in- 
formation included in this section: 


Joan has little preference for working with ideas 
or situations which require problem solving. 
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Although she seems to enjoy being active in 
groups, competition is threatening to her. In 
her assignments in the printing shop, she is 
somewhat superficial in her social relations with 
the other students. On the positive side, unit 
personnel report that Joan has matured in the 
last two years, dresses well, and is fairly indus- 
trious. She would perform best, it is thought, in 
job situations characterized by some variety and 
change, in which she would perform different 
types of duties. When she is required to perform 
a repetitious task, she loses interest. It is also 
reported that Joan is becoming more receptive 
to follow orders from her superiors. 


Another example illustrating the relation 
of personality characteristics to job coun- 
seling and placement is indicated in the 
following report: 


Linda should avoid job situations which in- 
volve tact and sensitivity in dealing with people. 
She has a low frustration tolerance and should 
work in a stable environment with little tension, 
where she is not exposed to the unexpected. She 
prefers familiar situations rather than a variety 
of new experiences and has stated, “I’d rather 
stick at one thing.” The occupation of telephone 
operator would seem to fit her needs for repetitive, 
short cycle work. She prefers to work at simple 
uncomplicated situations which are to her liking. 
If a job were to tax Linda, she would probably 
give up, preferring failure to making an effort. 


Information concerning personality char- 
acteristics is usually discussed in terms of 
the student’s perception of his environment, 
rather than in dynamic terminology, since 
it has more meaning for community place- 
ment agencies. A dynamic picture of the 
applicant written in more sophisticated psy- 
chological terminology may be presented 
in separate reports prepared for the pro- 
fessional staff and used for diagnostic and 
therapeutic purposes. In the typical voca- 
tional report, there is less emphasis on path- 
ology and etiology, with more stress placed 
on utilizing the student’s present pattern of 
assets and shortcomings in relation to per- 
sonality demands of occupations. 


Summary and Recommendations 


This section summarizes pertinent infor- 
mation from previous sections of the report, 
with implications for occupational plan- 
ning. Work areas which seem suitable on 
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the basis of interest, aptitude, and person- 
ality are related to the occupational outlook 
in the student’s home community, where 
this information is available and can be 
secured, and the rehabilitation plan for the 
student’s remaining stay at the School is 
formulated. Rehabilitation plans, pre- 
sented in the form of recommendations, 
may include training or placement within 
the School or in a nearby community, trans- 
fer to a half-way house, referral to a state re- 
habilitation or employment service agency, 
trade school, sheltered workshop, etc. Alter- 
native occupational goals are also cited in 
the event the student is unable to find work 
in the field of his primary choice and his 
home community. Examples of the type of 
information included in the recommenda- 
tion sections follow: 


1. Betsy would benefit most from training in the 
duties and machine shop operations utilized 
in the insurance clerk and office machine 
operating occupations, during the remainder 
of her residence at Devereux. 

. Bruce should be provided on-the-spot job 
adjustment counseling by his supervisor im- 
mediately following any behavior disturbances 
while he is assigned to a vocational unit at 
Devereux. This would help him to understand 
the behavior required by workers in industry. 
It would also be helpful if he could attend 
group job adjustment counseling sessions. 

. Ellen was assisted in completing an application 
for a job, with the cooperation of the state 
employment service. This application could, 
with the approval of the referring agency, be 
forwarded to the state employment service 
in Ellen’s home community. The application 
contains the results of the General Aptitude 
Test Battery. 

. At this time John should be assigned on a full- 
time basis to the print shop to assist him in 
developing the work habits and perservance 
required of employees in private industry. He 
should be given a greater amount of freedom 
in his leisure hours, to evaluate his ability 
to tolerate personal responsibility. Responsi- 
bility of this type, if successful, will facilitate 
his transition from the protected school en- 
vironment to an unsheltered situation. 


Information similar to the above, as well 
as implications of any physical handicap 
presented by the student, is included in all 
vocational reports. A modified summary of 
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the report, which does not include technical 
information, is sent to parents before they 
visit the School to discuss the progress of 
their children with staff members. 

In summary, the vocational report, al- 
though only one of many means of com- 
munication among staff members, is im- 
portant because it represents an integration 
of information from many other sources 
and is the final evaluation of the student as 
a vocational client. 

Information from other sources such as 
the psychology department, vocational and 
academic teachers, physicians, home super- 
visors, speech and hearing therapists, social 
workers, and others represents data essential 
for effective vocational planning. The voca- 
tional report therefore is much more than a 
summary of vocational testing. Rather, it 


presents a comprehensive picture of the to- 
tal student and, as such, will be of assistance 
to all professional workers concerned with 
the adequate vocational placement of the 
student. The chief value of the kind of 
report described in this article is that it in- 
cludes the psychological and emotional 
characteristics, in addition to the more spe- 
cific aptitude data. The combination of 
these two types of information will mate- 
rially assist in the most adequate total job 
satisfaction an individual can derive from 
his job. 
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SCRIPTWRITING CONTEST OFFERS COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP PRIZES 


The Voice of Democracy broadcast scriptwriting contest for students 
in tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades of all public, private, and church- 
operated schools will be sponsored this year by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States. This is the fourteenth year of the program 
and the first to be sponsored entirely by the VFW. The contest is on the 
approved list of national contests and activities for 1961-1962 of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals and is endorsed by the 
U. S. Office of Education. The four top winners will receive scholarships 
of $1,500, $1,000, $750, and $500 to any college or university. Contest 
booklets were mailed November | to all schools, broadcasters, and VFW 
posts. Further information on the contest may be obtained from the 
VFW National Headquarters, VFW Building, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Job Satisfaction Researches of 1960 


H. ALAN ROBINSON and RALPH P. CONNORS 


This is the nineteenth in a series. It covers 
reports published in 1960, plus earlier re- 
ports which have just come to the attention 
of the writers. Earlier summaries will be 
found in Job Satisfaction by Robert Hoppock 
(Harper & Bros., 1935) and in the following 
issues of Occupations: April, 1938; October, 
1940; February, 1943; April, 1945; April, 1948; 
December, 1948; December, 1949; October, 
1950; May, 1951; May, 1952. More recent 
summaries will be found in the following 
issues of the Personnel and Guidance Journal: 
September, 1953; September, 1954; May, 1955; 
May, 1956; September, 1957; September, 1958; 
May, 1959; September, 1960. Readers are in- 
vited to notify the authors of researches ap- 
propriate for review in future articles.—Ed. 


HE CASUAL READER who prefers not to 


review all of the evidence might like to 
know that: 

Possibly “*. . .the person who dislikes his 
job needs to change his job more than he 
needs to change himself [/3].” 

“In transferring older men to less de- 
manding work, provision should be made 
for equal or greater status even if no pay 
increase is involved [12].” 

As noted in previous studies, business and 
professional men who take a backward look 
feel that job satisfaction is more important 
than financial return [30]. 

Teachers in four-year colleges are gener- 
ally more satisfied with their positions than 
are teachers in junior colleges [7]. 

The introduction of IBM equipment 
seems to have a more positive effect on the 
job satisfaction of those workers whose tasks 
are increased than on the job satisfaction of 
those workers whose tasks are lessened [0]. 


H. ALAN Rostnson is Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, Department of Education, University of Chi- 
cago, and Ratrn P. Connors is Director of Guid- 
ance, Deer Park, Long Island, New York. 
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Conflicting Results Found 


Handyside [9] concluded that intelligence, 
degree of mental activity, degree of neurotic 
disturbance, and extro-introversion are not 
usually related to job satisfaction. There 
are findings in this article and previous arti- 
cles which both agree with and are in con- 
flict with this conclusion. In support of 
Handyside’s conclusion, Smith [29] found 
that extroversion and intelligence seemed 
unrelated to complaints of job monotony 
among a group of women doing repetitive 
work. Crosby [#4] found no significant re- 
lationship between job satisfaction and per- 
sonality adjustment in a study using the 
Rorschach Group Method and the Minne- 
sota Personality Scale. Kates [/8] also was 
unable to find a relationship between job 
satisfaction and Rorschach signs of adjust- 
ment as evaluated by the Davidson List of 
Adjustment signs and the Monroe Inspec- 
tion Technique. 

On the other hand, Heron [//] found a 
“small but clear connection between tend- 
encies to neurotic instability and lack of job 
satisfaction... .” In a study of 50 young 
farmers, Brayfield and Marsh [2] discovered 
a negative relationship between job satisfac- 
tion and the Depression and Social Introver- 
sion-Extroversion scales of the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory. The 
more pessimistic and withdrawn farmers 
were more often dissatisfied with their jobs; 
the more satisfied farmers seemed to be more 
socially outgoing and seemed to have an 
optimistic outlook on life. Mossin [2/] 
reported “a slight inverse relationship be- 
tween . . . salesgirls’ job contentment and in- 
telligence quotients.” 

Young [34] concluded that there is a defi- 
nite relationship between mentality and 
dissatisfaction. The person whose mentality 
is too low for the job tasks might become 
discouraged and quit; the intelligent person 
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in a non-challenging job might become rest- 
less and impatient. Taft and Mullins [32], 
in a study of turnover, found dissatisfaction 
given as a reason for termination particu- 
larly from men and women of superior in- 
telligence. Kuylaars [19] concluded that 
repetitive work can exercise an unfavorable 
influence upon the “. . .mental and phys- 
iological well-being of both male and fe- 
male workers.”” He suggested that manage- 
ment seek to de-emphasize “over-simplifica- 
tion” and introduce more mental activity. 


Topics Investigated 


Results of the investigations reported in 
this article and listed in the bibliography 
suggest the presence or absence of relation- 
ship between job satisfaction and the fol- 
lowing topics: absenteeism [3]; advance- 
ment [3, 6, 7, 10, 12, 17]; age U2, 13, 17, 30); 
ambition [3]; aspirations [6]; attitudes [J, 
9, 22); challenge L5, 7]; colleagues [3, 5-7, 9. 
12, 17, 20]; communication [5, 10]; company 
[3, 10]; department [0]; earnings [3, 5-7, 
10, 12, 17, 20, 24, 30]; emotional adjustment 
[8, 9, 13]; employee benefits [9, 17]; expecta- 
tions [5, 6, 24]; family attitudes [9]; freedom 
[5]; friends [3]; graphology [9]; health 
[9]; hours of work [3]; human relations [5]; 
immaturity [3]; intellectual stimulation [9, 
19); intelligence [3, 9, 21, 27, 30, 34]; IBM 
equipment [/0]; job changes [3]; job enjoy- 
ment [/0, 17, 30]; job enlargement [17]; job 
involvement [5]; length of service [30]; lon- 
gevity [8]; loyalty [3]; management [), 5, 6, 
19]; marital status [9]; monotony [5, 8, 27]; 
morale [8]; motivations [5, 7, 31]; person- 
ality (2, 4, 9, 11, 18, 27, 31); productivity [5, 
17); psychological needs [2, 5, 11, 19, 31, 33]; 
recognition [5, 17]; repetitive work [19, 27]; 
research [5, 7]; responsibility [5, 10]; rules 
[3]; security [6, 10, 17, 24]; self concept [5, 
24, 33); seniority [/2]; sense of humor [3]; 
sex [6, 12, 27]; skill [/0]; status [3, 6, 8, 9, 
12, 24, 31); supervision [3, 5, 6, 9, 10]; tempo 
of work [3, 10]; tenure [/0, 17]; turnover [30, 
34); type of work [3, 5, 7, 9, 23, 30, 31); un- 
employment [24]; variety [5, 10]; working 
conditions [6, 7, 9, 12]; work load [7, 10, 20]; 
and work situation [6, 10, 20]. 
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Per Cent Dissatisfied 


In the two studies which dealt statistically 
with the percentage of workers judged to be 
dissatisfied with their jobs, two percentages 
were reported, 27 per cent of a group of 
caseworkers who left their jobs and nine per 
cent of a group of engineers and scientists. 
These studies, added to the others reported 
in the past 26 years, yield 417 percentages 
ranging from | to 92 per cent, with a median 
of 13 per cent dissatisied. The median has 
fluctuated between 12 and 13 per cent dis- 
satisfied for the past eight years. 


Current Emphasis 


The majority of the studies and discus- 
sions reviewed in preparing this article ap- 
peared to be particularly concerned with 
self-concept, recognition, and status. At 
times recognition and status seemed to be 
almost synonymous. For example, Heron 
[12] indicated that recognition, in the form 
of higher status, is more important to older 
workers than higher wages. At other times 
recognition was considered as a need with- 
out involving the concept of status. Daniel- 
son [5], in a study of engineers and sci- 
entists, found that a number of them desired 
more recognition. This need could be sat- 
isfied either within or outside the company 
without involving the concept of status. 
Self-concept, of course, was inherent in any 
consideration of recognition or status. 
Thompson [33] stated that “the degree of 
satisfaction an individual obtains from his 
work is proportionate to the degree to which 
it enables him to implement his self concept 
and satisfy his salient needs.” 

The reader will find that a number of the 
books or periodicals listed in the bibliog- 
raphy are not summarized or referred to in 
this article. Because of space limitations, 
the authors have tried to abstract parts of 
articles or books, which, in their opinion, 
present findings or concepts of most interest 
to the majority of the readers. 


Two Viewpoints 


Hoppock [/3] reported the procedure, 
results, and conclusions of a longitudinal 
study of job satisfaction. This is the first 
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actual longitudinal study in this area 
known to the present writers. Job satis- 
faction was measured through the use of 
Hoppock’s Job Satisfaction Inquiry blanks. 
Job satisfaction seemed to increase with 
age—17 of the 23 persons studied were more 
satisfied in their present positions than they 
were 23 to 27 years ago. 

“The largest increases in satisfaction were 
achieved by persons who changed jobs.” It 
appeared that changes in jobs affected job 
satisfaction “. .. promptly and in both direc- 
tions.” Hoppock raised some interesting 
questions on the basis of this evidence. (1) 
How does this evidence affect the beliefs 
“. . .that job satisfaction is determined by 
the over-all emotional adjustment of the 
individual and not by the job he holds?” 
(2) “How does it affect the belief that the 
dissatisfied person can achieve satisfaction 
only by changing himself through therapy?” 
(3) “Could it be that the person who dis- 
likes his job needs to change his job more 
than he needs to change himself?” 

Thompson [33] stated that a job can 
determine the kind of life an individual will 
lead and is directly related to a person’s self- 
concept and the satisfaction of individual 
needs. He indicated a vital concern about 
vocational goals as an expression of the total 
personality rather than a compartmental- 
ized segment of the individual. 

It was Thompson’s contention that since 
occupations provide outlets for personality 
characteristics and basic needs, vocational 
success and satisfaction are affected and 
have effect on success and satisfaction in 
other areas of life. Vocational counseling, 
then, should involve more than job charac- 
teristics and a person's abilities. The total 
person must be considered. 


Questionnaire Studies 


Hardin [/0] reported on the reactions of 
246 clerical employees in an insurance com- 
pany to the installation of an IBM machine. 
There appeared to be no really significant 
effects upon the personnel in terms of work 
environment, job aspects, or over-all job 


satisfaction. However, “employees in the 
computer area (which gained work tasks as 
a result of the installation) and employees 
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of the unaffected areas liked the net changes 
more than did employees of the other af- 
fected departments (which had lost work 
tasks because of the computer and had been 
required to adjust to partly new methods of 
work).” 

In a questionnaire administered by 
Eckert, Stecklein, and Sagen [7] to 706 col- 
lege faculty members, the three most com- 
mon reasons for job dissatisfaction were: (1) 
low salaries plus no research funds; (2) 
heavy work loads particularly with new 
people; (3) other general working condi- 
tions. The most common source of satisfac- 
tion was the nature of the work itself. 

Handyside [9] cited some of the major 
findings from a Swedish study conducted by 
Remitz. Remitz had surveyed 1,153 white- 
collar employees in Swedish banks; this rep- 
resented about a 25 per cent sample of 
bank employees in the country. Job satis- 
faction was found to be higher among work- 
ers in small banks and in towns with popula- 
tions between 10,000 and 50,000. There 
was no significant difference in the job satis- 
faction of men and women; however, 
women were concerned with their colleagues 
and personal relations with superiors while 
men were more concerned with administra- 
tive policy. Married and single people did 
not differ in the degree of satisfaction, but 
job satisfaction did increase with age. 

Bartlett, Quay, and Wrightsman [/] 
found that they seemed to be measuring 
different things when they studied the scores 
made by 97 attendants on Likert-type and 
forced-choice attitude scales. They con- 
cluded that traditional methods of attitude 
measurement might be subject to bias; 
hence, attitude change as measured by tra- 
ditional methods might represent a change 
in bias rather than attitude. They favored 
the use of the forced-choice method of atti- 
tude measurement as opposed to the Likert- 
type scale. 

North, Willard, and Schmid [22] experi- 
mented with the phrasing of items on a 
Likert-type attitude scale. Using 199 en- 
listed Air Force personnel as subjects, they 
found the “personalized-qualified” type of 
phrasing worked best although they were 
able to get the most favorable responses 
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when using “personal-unqualified” phras- 
ing. “Impersonal-unqualified” items had 
the lowest internal consistency. 


Interviews and Surveys 


In a study of unconscious motivations 
for teaching, Stern, Masling, Denton, 
Henderson, and Levin [31] found that each 
of 29 teachers interviewed “...expressed a 
number of different sources of satisfaction 
in teaching.” The only expressions of satis- 
faction which seemed to be valid clues to 
the teachers’ actual behavior, however, de- 
pended on internal supporting ideologies 
and “congruent personality characteristics.” 
“Thus, a teacher who is gratified by demon- 
strations of affection from her pupils may 
be motivated by an essentially maternal 
dynamic.” She will behave in an “overtly 
maternal fashion” if she has a “teaching 
ideology” which emphasizes warmth and 
support and if “...a capacity for nurtur- 
ance is characteristic of her interpersonal 
techniques.” 

May [20] reported on a survey of welfare 
caseworkers in New York State. The sur- 
vey revealed that they resigned at a high 
rate because of low pay and job dissatis- 
faction. Twenty-seven per cent of the case- 
workers quit because of job dissatisfaction. 
They felt there were too few workers, too 
heavy a work load, and, in general, too 
chaotic a work situation. 

Stein [30] surveyed business and profes- 
sional men with an average age of 46 who 
had been working, on an average, of about 
20 years. Almost 75 per cent indicated that 
they enjoyed their work. Ninety-seven per 
cent stated “...that financial return is not 
the most important element. ...” In choos- 
ing a career these men felt that satisfaction, 
enjoyment, happiness, and the chance to 
be of service were the most important fac- 
tors to be considered. 

In 1958, Dufty [6] asked 50 Australian 
metal-tradesmen and 50 carpenters to select 
from a list of 11 factors the first, second, 
and third most important things about a 
job. One half indicated security as first 
choice. Good pay was in second place, and 
“the sort of work I like” was third. Not 
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one worker listed “a job highly thought of 
by other people.” 

Danielson [5] reported an interview 
study of a selected sample of engineers and 
scientists in executive, supervisory and non- 
supervisory positions. A large percentage 
of these professionals felt they were very 
different, as a group, from the technical, 
clerical, and manual workers in their com- 
panies. They tended to compare them- 
selves with such free agents as doctors and 
lawyers rather than schoolteachers. 

They were generally satisfied with their 
jobs and felt a great deal of job involve- 
ment. Satisfaction seemed to grow out of 
the “whole job,” visible results, use of imag- 
ination and ingenuity, challenging and 
varying work, a feeling of personal pride, 
recognition from others, self-realization, 
contact with others, and teamwork. The 
engineers and scientists were least satisfied 
with deviations from a given job, routine 
tasks, preparing reports, certain research 
activities, and limitations imposed by 
management. 

Danielson’s study stressed the idea that 
management and the engineers and scien- 
tists are often in conflict. There is a need 
for more effective communication from 
management to the professionals. Manage- 
ment “...must continually seek ways of in- 
creasing the contributions of their profes- 
sionals by such actions as reallocation of job 
activities and training of supervisors.” On 
the other hand, “engineers and scientists 
must understand and accept the basis for 
higher management's decisions and actions 
as part of the game and attempt (as do their 
managers) to do as much as they can within 
this framework.” The biggest problems 
faced by young professionals seem to be 
insufficient technical preparation, inade- 
quate psychological preparation for work in 
industry, and adjustment to problems out- 
side the work situation. 


Bibliography 


The following list includes many refer- 
ences not mentioned in the article. For the 
convenience of those who wish to read fur- 
ther on the subject, but who do not care to 
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examine all of the references in the bibliog- 
raphy, the following selections are listed: 

Readers wishing to obtain more infor- 
mation about techniques used to explore 
and/or analyze job satisfaction should read 
(1, 2, 4, 9, 13, 18, 21, 22, 31}. 

Readers interested in studies most closely 
related to the counseling situation will want 
to read [3, 5, 7, 13, 21, 31, 33]. 

Those especially interested in such factors 
as self-concept, recognition, and status as 
described in Current Emphasis should 
profit by reading [2, 4, 6, 12, 24, 31, 33]. 

Readers wishing to obtain more infor- 
mation about job satisfaction and the pro- 
fessions should read [5, 7, 8, 13, 20, 23, 30, 
31). 
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The Foreign Scene in Guidance 


The Development of Student Personnel Work in Iran 


AHMAD ALI ABAD! 


be University of Tehran is patterned 
after the University of Paris, for Iran's 
educational organization is built upon that 
of France which had a great cultural in- 
fluence in most Middle Eastern countries 
since the rise of Napoleon the first. The 
international contacts with France were 
strengthened in the ensuing years through 
educo-cultural relations. About 1951, a 
Polytechnic School was founded in Tehran, 
and some Iranians were sent to France to 
study new sciences. This school, along with 
the employment of French teachers, the re- 
turn of those individuals sent by the govern- 
ment or who went to France on their own 
initiative, and the many trips of royal fami- 
lies to Paris, fortified the cultural influence 
of France in Iran. The above named edu- 
cational institution was patterned after the 
French school and established a basis for 
the foundation of the University of Tehran. 
Many other professional schools were organ- 
ized in Iran, the patterns of which were 
also taken from the French system. 

The University of Tehran, together with 
universities in the other provinces, de- 
veloped in the same way as European uni- 
versities and was affected by such factors as 
rationalism, empiricism of the Enlighten- 
ment, the impact of the American and 
French Revolutions, the influence of the 
resurgent German universities of the Nine- 
teenth Century, and utilitarian needs for in- 
corporating new fields of knowledge such 
as science and modern languages into the 
curriculum to serve the requirements of the 
expanding society and burgeoning popula- 
tion. Prior to the incorporation of various 


AuMmaD Att Apapt is Deputy Premier of Iran and 
Professor of Law. Civics. and United Nations Studies 
at the National Teachers College, University of 
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colleges into a university, each college ex- 
isted as a single unit attached to a ministry, 
training high officials and enjoying some 
academic privileges. 

An Intellectualistic Approach 

It may safely be stated that educational 
institutions in Asiatic countries, perhaps 
the same as those schools in Continental 
Europe, neglected the worth and dignity of 
each individual. The concept that a man 
is an end within himself and worthy of 
special consideration regardless of back- 
ground or status in life is ignored. 

In France assistance to students is purely 
physical and material; that is, the student 
may be provided with lodging facilities in 
the cité universitaire and be given a scholar- 
ship, but schooling does not extend be- 
yond intellectualism. The Iranian edu- 
cational system, being modeled after that of 
France, is exclusively concerned with teach- 
ing and dissemination of fragments of 
knowledge; yet, it provides needy students 
who evince a certain amount of scholarship 
with free lodging in Amir abad, student 
residence halls, and sometimes with a 
meager financial assistance. However the 
student's other qualities and potentials may 
be overlooked, or he may be left to fail. 
Nevertheless, it should not be felt that these 
universities assume any legal or direct re- 
sponsibility for student residence or that 
students benefit much from loans to com- 
plete their studies. Very recently, however, 
several benevolent individuals (outside of 
the university organization) have estab- 
lished a “student bank” in Tehran to help 
some students finish their schooling. This 
sort of help should not be underestimated 
in the under-developed countries, nor 
should one be over-enthusiastic about it, 
because it is too limited in every sense. 
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Besides, it is not sufficient for expanding 
the abilities of the whole student body to 
be a conducive factor for the economic im- 
provement or the increase in manpower 
throughout the country. 

Since the educational system in Iran is 
patterned after the French system, it fails 
to create within each individual the motiva- 
tion to seek experiences and knowledge of 
both an academic and non-academic nature, 
which will in the long run assist him in be- 
coming self-directing, self-analyzing, self- 
evaluative, self-reliant, and a productive per- 
son in his society. 


Hope and Prospectus 

Our school system overlooks that the 
“whole” student comes to the school and 
also that when a student is admitted the 
whole student becomes its concern. Hence, 
it seems that while (1) the student furnishes 
the capacity and motivation, (2) the Gov- 
ernment should provide leadership and fa- 
cilities, and (3) that the university adminis- 
tration is responsible for creating an atmos- 
phere in which the student may have the 
optimum possible opportunity of training 
to become a productive, useful, and healthy 
member of his society. The individual is 
required to fulfill a three-fold duty: (1) 
responsibility-assuming; (2) decision-mak- 
ing; and (3) teamwork participation 
through self-governing organizations and 
various activities. The operation of coun- 
seling, advisement, and personnel services 
which may substantially contribute to the 
maturity and educational growth of the in- 
dividual student are to be planned. Coun- 
seling is to be aimed at assisting the student 
to grow in understanding of himself so that 
he may arrive at constructive decisions, solu- 
tions, or ways of dealing effectively with his 
intermediate and immediate problems. 

The nature of students’ problems is re- 
lated to their academic situation, educa- 
tional-vocational planning, and personal- 
social concerns. The university, therefore, 
ought to assist the student in securing sufh- 
cient information about his interests, apti- 
tudes, personality characteristics, and aca- 
demic skills by using proper tests, which 
must be developed and evolved out of the 
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cultural pattern of the country. Research 
will be necessary for developing testing pro- 
grams for instructional departments, in the 
teaching of psychology and guidance and 
counseling, and in the practicum training 
of students from these departments. These 
do not exist in the University of Tehran; 
their creation would require a long-range 
cooperation of American personnel-service 
specialists with the Iranian staff. 

Furthermore, the importance of a place- 
ment bureau and its functions which will 
help the economy, education, public rela- 
tions, manpower, and other phases of the 
Iranian life in its complex structural pat- 
tern is stressed. Properly connected with 
this service is the student health service. 

Notwithstanding, the dean of students 
office, which is a novelty in the administra- 
tive set-up of the University of Tehran, 
student government, and student organiza- 
tions are of interest and significance for the 
people in Iran. The principle of student 
organizations and student unions was taken 
from the British universities but the present 
set-up in American universities will be a 
novelty to those British educational institu- 
tions and also to those in continental Eu- 
rope, although they feel closer to the prac- 
tice of democratic principles. 

Relations between American educational 
institutions and the public—public and pri- 
vate organization—is another feature which 
may be of interest to the people of Iran. 
Existence and establishment of such coop- 
eration between our universities and indus- 
tries will be helpful. On the other hand, it 
should be said that the people of the United 
States, many of whom are laymen with no 
special educational background or profes- 
sional competence, exercise higher authori- 
tative power over making educational policy 
than educationists and educators. 

Hence, in order to initiate a student or- 
ganization in the University of Tehran, it 
is advisable to start with a small structure 
within each college to give it a try and then 
gradually, carefully, and under proper su- 
pervision develop it into a university-wide 
student organization. In such a develop- 
mental process the student-body will learn 
to express its viewpoints, and the teaching 
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body together with the administration will 
become accustomed to hearing the students’ 
voice. A student club can be created where 
students may have opportunities to know 
each other, play chess, read newspapers, re- 
lax, etc. It requires very careful planning, 
wise supervision, efficient administration, 
and an effective policy. While student or- 
ganizations and student government are 
healthy and basic for a democratic society 
and the growth of the individual member of 
the state, they should not be copied from the 
pattern applied in the United States for 
they may not fit if effected hurriedly. 


Present Problems 


The main difficulty or barrier for effect- 
ing the above principle is the existing or- 
ganizational structure and attitude of the 
faculty, the majority of which consists of 
French graduates who are not acquainted 
with the function of the dean of students 
office and to whom this philosophy is gradu- 
ally to be sold. As a matter of contrast be- 
tween various faculties of Iranian universi- 
ties and those of America, one discovers that 
the Iranian professors do not involve them- 
selves with the personal problems of these 
students and give no guidance whatever to 
them; while the American professors make 
every endeavor to explore abilities of their 
students and are prepared to make recom- 
mendations to the other offices concerned. 

Iranian faculties should acquaint them- 
selves with the modern philosophy of edu- 
cation and consider themselves as an in- 
tegral part of their schools thus realizing 
that they are employed to educate the 
“whole” of their students in the academic 
phase as well as other aspects of his being 
and not be satisfied with teaching in the 
classroom. The “wholeness” of the student, 
his individuality must become the center of 
gravity of his education. This constitutes 
the philosophy of education in America and 
that goal is missing in our educational sys- 
tem. Were it not for the sake of educating 
the student as a whole, schools would have 
no reason for existence, and were it not for 
the sake of the student-teachers no adminis- 
tration would be required. Therefore, at- 
tention should be given to the emotional 
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and spiritual sides of the student's individu- 
ality as well as to his personal characteristics. 

The University, as an institution, was es- 
tablished about 25 years ago to serve the 
purpose of that time. Hence, it should be 
surveyed by a group specializing in adminis- 
trative organization of institutions of higher 
learning to suggest such changes that are 
concomitant with the needs of the time. 
This kind of survey is done in the United 
States for the purpose of re-accreditization 
of universities or colleges and is also helpful 
to and for institutions of higher learning 
in the United States. 

It may be proper perhaps to state that un- 
less the individual has an education that 
provides him with greater resources than 
those required for any specific vocation, he 
lacks the flexibility for constantly adapting 
to changing circumstances which is not 
merely a distinction of an educated man but 
which totally constitutes the margin of flexi- 
bility that permits any democratic society to 
develop, expand, and advance. We must 
recognize that the world and society are 
constantly changing, and we cannot be 
oblivious of change which is imminent. 

The national interest in the augmenta- 
tion of economic power and productivity of 
its people necessitate the attaching of im- 
portance to greater differences between ma- 
terial investment and investment in human 
society. National wealth should not be as- 
sessed and measured by immediate physical 
capital but rather by mental power and po- 
tentialities of each individual to become 
productive. Therefore, the relationships of 
economics, sociology, and education should 
be taken into consideration, particularly on 
the basis of national economy. Technolog- 
ical developments and industrial expansion 
have created new and close relationships be- 
tween the peoples and nations to the extent 
that it has imperatively increased human 
aspiration toward conquering outer space. 
All of these factors make it more and more 
indispensable that educators should concen- 
trate on the exploration of mental abilities 
of each student and strengthen those poten- 
tialities that will help him to become more 
productive and helpful to his own nation as 
well as to human society. 
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1. THE PSYCHOTIC REACTION PROFILE by 
Mavrice Lorr, Ps.D., James P. O'Connor, 
Pa.D., and Jonn W. Starrorp, Pa.D. 

A new inventory which describes most hospital- 
| psychotic patients. Used readily by nurses 

sychiatric aides. Measures Withdrawal, 
Thanks ing Disorganization, Paranoid Belliger- 
ence, and Agitated Depression. Based on ex- 
tensive research. Easy to use, score and inter- 


Specimen Kit (25 Forms and Manual). . 


2. THE LEADERSHIP ABILITY EVALUATION 
by N. Cassex, Ed.D., and Epwarp 
J. Srancrx, M.A. 

A new objective instrument to aid in determin- 
ing and measuring decision making patterns of 
adolescents and adults. Uses 50 practical prob- 
lem situations to determine Laissez Faire, Au- 
tocratic-Submissive, Democratic-Cooperative, 
and Autocratic-Aggressive modes of leadership. 
to use, score and interpret. 
Specimen Kit (25 Forms and Manual). 


3. THE SHIPLEY-INSTITUTE OF LIVING 
SCALE by Water C. Ph.D 
A widely used brief and objective instrument for 
detecting and measuring mild degrees of in- 
tellectual impairment in individuals of normal 
original intelligence. 
Specimen Kit (25 Forms and Manual).. $ 4. $2 


4. THE MACC BEHAVIORAL ADJUSTMENT 
FORM II by Rosert E. 

An objective approach to the evaluation of be- 
havioral oo ments of hospitalized psychiatric 
atients. esigned for use by non-professional 
ospital personnel. Measures Mood, Coopera- 
tion, Communication and Social Contact. Also 
provides a Total Adjustment Score. Easy to 

use, score and interpret. 
Specimen Kit (25 Forms and Manual)... $ 6.50 
5.50 


5. THE McGUIRE SAFE DRIVER SCALE by 
Freperick L. McGuire, Ps.D. 
A brief objective test for the scientific selection 
of safe motor vehicle drivers. Takes from 10 to 
20 minutes. Easy to use, score, and interpret. 
Specimen Kit (Includes a, b, c, d) 16.50 
a. 25 McGuire Safe Driver Scale Forms 5.50 

(100 Forms. 17.50) 

b. 25 — Safe Driver Interview 


(100 Guides. ... 
c. Manual 


Ten Diagnostic And Counseling Aids 


d. An Outline of Techniques of 
Driver Selection 


. THE MARITAL ROLES INVENTORY e 
Horvitz, 
A new objective instrument for use in marital 
counseling, premarital counseling and research. 
Is based on the rati of functional and desired 
roles of husband and wife. Easy to use, score, 
and interpret. 
eee Kit (a, b, c, d) 
. 25 Rating Forms for Husband 
(100 Forms... . 12.00) 
b. 25 Rating Forms for Wife 
(100 Forms.... 


. THE MOTHER-CHILD RELATIONSHIP 
EVALUATION by Rosert M. Rorn, Ps.D. 
A new objective instrument for establishing a 
frame of reference of attitudes by which mothers 
relate to their children. Results in a five atti- 
tude profile. Valuable in facilitating treatment 
of mother and/or child. Easy to use, score 
and interpret. 
Specimen Kit (25 Forms and Manual) $ 6. o.0 


. THE VISUAL VERBAL TEST by M. J. Fe.p- 
MAN, Pu.D. and J. Drascow, Pa.D 
A brief test for the differential re of 
acute and chronic schizophrenia, organic brain 
damage, and mental deficiency. Uses concept 
formation and shifting properties of form, color, 
size, structure, and position. Provides rich 
data in area of schizophrenic thinking. 
Set (a, b, c) 
a. 25 Protocol Booklets 

(100 Protocol Booklets. . 

b. Set of 44 Picture Cards 


. THE HOOPER VISUAL ORGANIZATION 
TEST by H. Hooper, Pa.D 
A new brief pictorial organization test for diag- 
nosis of brain pathology and motivational dis- 
orders. From Junior High School through 
adulthood. Easy to administer and score. 
Set (a, b, c) $10.00 
a. 10 Test Booklets & 10 Summary ous 


Form: 

(100 Test Booklets & 100 Summary 
Forms... .26. 

b. Bound Booklet of Pictures 

c. Manual 


10. THE MANSON EVALUATION by Monse P. 
Pa. 

A brief personality test to identify quickly se- 

verely maladjusted adults—alcoholics, neu- 

—— and psychopathic personalities. Widely 


Specimen Kit (25 Forms and Manual).. 50 
100 Forms with Manual 5.00 
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and Comments 


Why the Editor Has No Friends 
April 20, 1961 


Dear Dr. Samler: 

This letter is of the nature of a backhanded note 
of appreciation. I appreciate your publishing my 
note “Counseling the Adolescent Girl on Personal 
Problems” in the Guidance in Practice section of 
the Personnel and Guidance Journal [April, 1961]. 
However, you may remember that the original note 
had some 20 rules for mother-daughter relation- 
ships. At your suggestion that “reader interest will 
not be held” if the whole 20 rules were used I cut 
the list to six and foot-noted the fact that the 
complete list was available upon request.’ Begin- 
ning two days after the receiving of the Journal I 
have been getting an average of 10 requests a day 
for the list of 20 rules. I am beginning to wonder 
where it will end or if I will finally duplicate your 
mailing list for the Journal. 

I wish I could ask you for a practical solution to 
the problem but I fear that there is none. Believe 
me if I ever come up with a set of rules for father- 
daughter, father-son, or mother-son relationships 
(as my correspondents have been asking), I shall 
bury it deeply within my files never to see the light 
of publication. After this essentially negative letter 
(half-way humorous, I hope), I am enclosing some- 
thing that an editor should have to remind him of 
how his rejected writers feel. Best wishes. 

James F. ADAMs 
Department of Psychology 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


May 2, 1961 
Dear Dr. Adams: 

If I weren't so chicken, I'd offer to publish your 
completely charming letter. As it is, I will circu- 
late it to the members of the Editorial Board who 
saw your original manuscript and who must share 
with me the aftermath of foolishness. 

Your postage bill alone must be horrendous, and 


+ The oungnae list of 20 rules for counseling 


adolescent girls on personal problems may be found 
in Dr. Adam’s book, Problems in Counseling: A 
Case Study Approach, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1961, which will be released in December 
or early January. 


as you say, what to do about it! After a while I'd 
very much like to know how many requests you 
received if only to assure myself that the Journal 
is read. It’s all a plot as you see so I can get this 
critical datum. You don’t need a set of rules for 
father-daughter and so on. You, we, need a set of 
rules, you've guessed it, for author-editor. And as 
for the handsome framed wall piece, that is where 
it shall rest, on the wall of my study at home, or, 
if I can bear to part with it, in an honored place 
in the Journal office. 
And how you can end with “best wishes” I re- 

fuse to understand. 

Josern SAMuER, Editor 

Personnel and Guidance Journal 


September 14, 1961 


Dear Dr. Samler: 

You may recall that an article which I published 
with Phyllis A. Rogers (“Counseling the Adolescent 
Girl on Personal Problems,” April, 1961, Journal) 
brought a cry of anguish from me concerning the 
number of requests for copies of the entire list of 
20 rules which had been shortened for publication. 
As the requests are now trickling in at only about 
one per week and as you expressed interest as to 
total numbers received, here’s the box score: 155 
individuals from 34 states, Puerto Rico, Canada, and 
Washington, D.C., requested 235 copies of the list. 
It could have been a lot worse and I've been count- 
ing my blessing that the deluge didn’t continue at 
the same rate of the first week or so. Mrs. Rogers 
did the head count on the letters, and she informs 
me that they came from theological seminaries, 
monasteries, clinical psychologists in private prac- 
tice, YWCA personnel, nursing schools, a number 
of colleges and universities, and of course the pub- 
lic school counselors (60 of the total number). So 
there you are, at least 155 people read the insignifi- 
cant articles in your Journal. 

James F. ADAMs 


A Proposal to Cope With 
The Hard Core Dissident 


Most educators will agree that one of the basic 
tenets of our philosophy of education is that the 
needs of the individual child be met to the fullest 
possible degree. In some areas, today’s schools are 
performing veoman service in offering tailor-made 
programs for the gifted student, for the college 
bound, for the artistic, for the so-called average 
student, for the slow learner, and even for the re- 
tarded and trainable youngsters. Despite the depth 
and scope of all such efforts, there remain a rela- 
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tively small hard core of dissidents who reject our 
every effort to help them to help themselves. They 
are our scholastic rebels who act out their rebellion 
within the school framework. They are our truants, 
our incorrigible discipline problems; tney are the 
Jisrupting factors in the classroom. The damage 
and havoc they cause are out of all proportion to 
their minuscule size. 

Our concern in the present article is with boys 
and girls (our experience has shown that the pre- 
ponderant number of such students will be male) 
in the 14 to 16 year age group. Their background 
cuts across socio-economic levels and geographical 
areas. Their negative attitude creates chaotic 
conditions in every junior and senior high school. 
Their intelligence spans the intellectual spectrum 
from the slow learner to the gifted child. These 
youngsters come in assorted sizes, shapes, and colors. 
But they all share a deep-seated antagonism to the 
school setting and are in active revolt against it. 

What is the basic cause of this revolt? It would 
appear that the basic cause is to be found in so- 
ciety’s demand that youth attend school to a specific 
age, while failing to provide satisfactory programs 
for all of these young people. 

Baldly stated, the law demands attendance of all 
children to age 16 in New York State. Here is the 
nub of our problem. This very stricture incites 
some youngsters to revolt against what they adjudge 
to be unjust and unjustified imprisonment. They 
want “out.” The programs available for this small 
group fail to meet their personal requirements. It 
is important to realize that many plans instituted 
for this marginal group fail not because of any lack 
of foresight, good intentions, or paucity of interest 
on the part of the staff. The shoals on which they 
founder are the rigidity of the required academic 
subjects and the relative inflexibility of the temporal 
framework of the school day. The hapless young- 
ster is pounded between the Scylla of the “must” 
subjects of English and History and the Charybdis 
of the 9:00 to 3:00 school day. 

In some areas of vocational and of distributive 
education, a degree of flexibility has been intro- 
duced to temper this fixed structure of time and 
subject. Where this has been done, the results 
have amply justified the expenditure of time, effort, 
and expense involved in the formulation of these 
innovations. 

The writers propose that the dilemma can best 
be met by rupturing the rigid pattern of subject 
matter and time requirements. Lets us treat this 
latter aspect of the problem first. The very incon- 
sistencies of the fabric of experiences and _back- 
ground of these youngsters makes it—for all pur- 
poses—well nigh impossible for them to sustain the 
closely controlled environment of school and class- 
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room for the usual school day, let alone the school 
week and school year. 

Take the case of Dick W., whose parents are both 
working at jobs where hours, tenure, and perform- 
ance fluctuate widely. Mr. W. works at various race 
tracks as a groom; his wife has had sundry jobs as 
waitress, manicurist, and split-shift factory worker. 
While the family cannot be classified as migrants, 
they have found it necessary to move frequently. 
What imprint has this left on Dick? He has become 
habituated to an irregular pattern of work behavior, 
which is in direct conflict with that to which most 
youngsters are accustomed and with what the school 
authorities regularly expect and demand. Dick 
works in a garage and is firmly convinced that this 
is what he wants to do. He finds that this job has 
become his raison d’ étre. However, the insistence 
of school authorities that he attend from 9:00 to 
3:00 makes it impossible for him to keep this job. 
His resentment at what he views as a cruel injus- 
tice boils over in a torrent against school and 
school authorities. Were it possible to compress 
the school day for Dick so that it could end at 12:00, 
we would enable him to continue in a position 
which is meaningful and full of promise for him; 
at the same time we would remove the props from 
under the structure of his scholastic dislike and 
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Letters 


and Comments 


Why the Editor Has No Friends 
April 20, 1961 


Dear Dr. Samler: 

This letter is of the nature of a backhanded note 
of appreciation. I appreciate your publishing my 
note “Counseling the Adolescent Girl on Personal 
Problems” in the Guidance in Practice section of 
the Personnel and Guidance Journal [April, 1961]. 
However, you may remember that the original note 
had some 20 rules for mother-daughter relation- 
ships. At your suggestion that “reader interest will 
not be held” if the whole 20 rules were used I cut 
the list to six and foot-noted the fact that the 
complete list was available upon request.’ Begin- 
ning two days after the receiving of the Journal I 
have been getting an average of 10 requests a day 
for the list of 20 rules. I am beginning to wonder 
where it will end or if I will finally duplicate your 
mailing list for the Journal. 

I wish I could ask you for a practical solution to 
the problem but I fear that there is none. Believe 
me if I ever come up with a set of rules for father- 
daughter, father-son, or mother-son relationships 
(as my correspondents have been asking), I shall 
bury it deeply within my files never to see the light 
of publication. After this essentially negative letter 
(half-way humorous, I hope), I am enclosing some- 
thing that an editor should have to remind him of 
how his rejected writers feel. Best wishes. 

James F. ADAMs 
Department of Psychology 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


May 2, 1961 
Dear Dr. Adams: 

If I weren't so chicken, I'd offer to publish your 
completely charming letter. As it is, I will circu- 
late it to the members of the Editorial Board who 
saw your original manuscript and who must share 
with me the aftermath of foolishness. 

Your postage bill alone must be horrendous, and 


1 The samen list of 20 rules for counseling 


adolescent girls on personal problems may be found 
in Dr. Adam’s book, Problems in Counseling: A 
Case Study Approach, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1961, which will be released in December 
or early January. 


as you say, what to do about it! After a while I'd 
very much like to know how many requests you 
received if only to assure myself that the Journal 
is read. It’s all a plot as you see so I can get this 
critical datum. You don’t need a set of rules for 
father-daughter and so on. You, we, need a set of 
rules, you've guessed it, for author-editor. And as 
for the handsome framed wall piece, that is where 
it shall rest, on the wall of my study at home, or, 
if I can bear to part with it, in an honored place 
in the Journal office. 
And how you can end with “best wishes” I re- 

fuse to understand. 

Josern SAMuER, Editor 

Personnel and Guidance Journal 


September 14, 1961 


Dear Dr. Samler: 

You may recall that an article which I published 
with Phyllis A. Rogers (“Counseling the Adolescent 
Girl on Personal Problems,” April, 1961, Journal) 
brought a cry of anguish from me concerning the 
number of requests for copies of the entire list of 
20 rules which had been shortened for publication. 
As the requests are now trickling in at only about 
one per week and as you expressed interest as to 
total numbers received, here’s the box score: 155 
individuals from 34 states, Puerto Rico, Canada, and 
Washington, D.C., requested 235 copies of the list. 
It could have been a lot worse and I've been count- 
ing my blessing that the deluge didn’t continue at 
the same rate of the first week or so. Mrs. Rogers 
did the head count on the letters, and she informs 
me that they came from theological seminaries, 
monasteries, clinical psychologists in private prac- 
tice, YWCA personnel, nursing schools, a number 
of colleges and universities, and of course the pub- 
lic school counselors (60 of the total number). So 
there you are, at least 155 people read the insignifi- 
cant articles in your Journal. 

James F. 


A Proposal to Cope With 
The Hard Core Dissident 


Most educators will agree that one of the basic 
tenets of our philosophy of education is that the 
needs of the individual child be met to the fullest 
possible degree. In some areas, today’s schools are 
performing yeoman service in offering tailor-made 
programs for the gifted student, for the college 
bound, for the artistic, for the so-called average 
student, for the slow learner, and even for the re- 
tarded and trainable youngsters. Despite the depth 
and scope of all such efforts, there remain a rela- 
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tively small hard core of dissidents who reject our 
every effort to help them to help themselves. They 
are our scholastic rebels who act out their rebellion 
within the school framework. They are our truants, 
our incorrigible discipline problems; tney are the 
Jisrupting factors in the classroom. The damage 
and havoc they cause are out of all proportion to 
their minuscule size. 

Our concern in the present article is with boys 
and girls (our experience has shown that the pre- 
ponderant number of such students will be male) 
in the 14 to 16 year age group. Their background 
cuts across socio-economic levels and geographical 
areas. Their negative attitude creates chaotic 
conditions in every junior and senior high school. 
Their intelligence spans the intellectual spectrum 
from the slow learner to the gifted child. These 
youngsters come in assorted sizes, shapes, and colors. 
But they all share a deep-seated antagonism to the 
school setting and are in active revolt against it. 

What is the basic cause of this revolt? It would 
appear that the basic cause is to be found in so- 
ciety’s demand that youth attend school to a specific 
age, while failing to provide satisfactory programs 
for all of these young people. 

Baldly stated, the law demands attendance of all 
children to age 16 in New York State. Here is the 
nub of our problem. This very stricture incites 
some youngsters to revolt against what they adjudge 
to be unjust and unjustified imprisonment. They 
want “out.” The programs available for this small 
group fail to meet their personal requirements. It 
is important to realize that many plans instituted 
for this marginal group fail not because of any lack 
of foresight, good intentions, or paucity of interest 
on the part of the staff. The shoals on which they 
founder are the rigidity of the required academic 
subjects and the relative inflexibility of the temporal 
framework of the school day. The hapless young- 
ster is pounded between the Scylla of the “must” 
subjects of English and History and the Charybdis 
of the 9:00 to 3:00 school day. 

In some areas of vocational and of distributive 
education, a degree of flexibility has been intro- 
duced to temper this fixed structure of time and 
subject. Where this has been done, the results 
have amply justified the expenditure of time, effort, 
and expense involved in the formulation of these 
innovations. 

The writers propose that the dilemma can best 
be met by rupturing the rigid pattern of subject 
matter and time requirements. Lets us treat this 
latter aspect of the problem first. The very incon- 
sistencies of the fabric of experiences and_back- 
ground of these youngsters makes it—for all pur- 
poses—well nigh impossible for them to sustain the 
closely controlled environment of school and class- 
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room for the usual school day, let alone the school 
week and school year. 

Take the case of Dick W., whose parents are both 
working at jobs where hours, tenure, and perform- 
ance fluctuate widely. Mr. W. works at various race 
tracks as a groom; his wife has had sundry jobs as 
waitress, manicurist, and split-shift factory worker. 
While the family cannot be classified as migrants, 
they have found it necessary to move frequently. 
What imprint has this left on Dick? He has become 
habituated to an irregular pattern of work behavior, 
which is in direct conflict with that to which most 
youngsters are accustomed and with what the school 
authorities regularly expect and demand. Dick 
works in a garage and is firmly convinced that this 
is what he wants to do. He finds that this job has 
become his raison d’ étre. However, the insistence 
of school authorities that he attend from 9:00 to 
$:00 makes it impossible for him to keep this job. 
His resentment at what he views as a cruel injus- 
tice boils over in a torrent against school and 
school authorities. Were it possible to compress 
the school day for Dick so that it could end at 12:00, 
we would enable him to continue in a position 
which is meaningful and full of promise for him; 
at the same time we would remove the props from 
under the structure of his scholastic dislike and 


distrust. 
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In so far as subject matter is concerned, the bone 
of contention in most cases is our insistence upon 
the immutability of our subject-matter pattern of 
English and Citizenship Education. With Dick it 
was Citizenship Education. Auto Mechanics: yes; 
Mechanical Drawing: yes; Mathematics: yes; even 
English: yes; but Citizenship Education? 

It is high time that educators stop venerating at 
the shrine of the twin absolutes of time and subject 
matter. Given flexibility in these areas we would 
be more likely to fashion programs to salvage the 
student who is now our dissident rebel. 


SIGMUND LICHTER 

School Psychologist 

Central High School District No. 2 
New Hyde Park, New York 


EpWARD SCHNEIDER 

Guidance Counselor 

Floral Park Memorial High School 
Sewanhaka, New York 


Instalment Financing of Education 
—a Further Statement 


A recent Letter to the Editor stated that 
counselors should recommend—and parents should 
consider—instalment financing of educational ex- 
penses by commercial non-bank sources “only if 


there are no other sources available to them.” 
This judgment was apparently reached upon the 
basis of relative cost, as measured by annual interest 
rates. No consideration was given to the conse- 
quences of using savings as compared with instal- 
ment borrowing, or to the different characteristics 
of subsidized and commercial sources of funds. 

This is written in the belief that counselors may 
wish a more comprehensive statement. 

I. The magnitude of the educational financing 
problem currently being faced, and prospectively 
to be faced in this country, is greatly underesti- 
mated. The growth in college age population 
during the last and the next decade, and the in- 
creasing percentages within those age groups seek- 
ing to attend college, means that today—and “to- 
morrow”—more people are wanting to go to college, 
from almost all income groups. 

It cannot be successfully argued that families 
could have accumulated adequate educational funds 
through modest amounts invested, over a long 
period of time, in well publicized specialized ed- 
ucational savings vehicles. Savings plans started 
when children were young, and based on educational 
costs then, are not sufficient to pay expenses of 
present students or those about to enter college. 
Nor is there any evidence to support a belief that 
this situation will change in the future. The rec- 
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ord of the postwar period also shows clearly that 
families with children now at or approaching col- 
lege age had more pressing uses for their funds. 

For college attendance then, this makes it neces- 
sary for many families (1) to draw upon, or bor- 
row against, past savings accumulated for other 
purposes, or (2) to borrow against future savings. 
Each family’s circumstances are different. The 
counselor should be aware of the considerations 
which go into determining the preferable choice in 
the individual case. 

II. The desirability of the use of past savings, 
either by borrowing on or disposing of assets, can 
be properly judged only in the light of their effects. 

The sale of stocks, bonds, or other assets (and 
the withdrawal of savings accounts) runs the risk of 
non-replacement. How serious is that risk in the 
individual case, in relation to the intended use of 
accumulated savings? They may also entail heavy 
capital gains taxes, greater than the cost (after 
tax benefits) of borrowing. 

Money borrowed against the cash value of life 
insurance is frequently not repaid, and rarely re- 
paid promptly. Thus, what appears to be a rela- 
tively inexpensive form of borrowing, as measured 
by annual interest rate, may in fact result in 
relatively large dollar interest costs, and even in a 
loss of protection. 

Money borrowed by increasing the mortgage on a 
home either increases the monthly payment or 
extends the period of repayment. In either event, 
even a relatively low annual interest rate may result 
in heavy total dollar charges. 

Ill. The argument is not sound that instalment 
borrowing is less desirable than non-instalment 
borrowing. 

If there is anything that economists have learned 
with respect to the use of consumer instalment 
credit, during its half century of growth to its 
present stature, it is that a monthly instalment plan 
contributes to a more rapid repayment than borrow- 
ing plans which do not require regular repayment. 
The forced savings factor which exists in an instal- 
ment financing program has the desirable effect 
of shifting the direction of family spending. If 
an instalment plan is used in connection with educa- 
tional financing, it will undoubtedly result in a 
greater share of current income being devoted to 
education. The greater the degree to which this 
results in complete repayment by the end of the 
educational period, the greater the degree to which 
it avoids a heavy burden of debt on the young 
graduate. 

Prior to twenty years ago, relatively few people 
other than those who were using it, understood the 
role of consumer instalment credit in the American 
economy. Today, its importance in our develop- 
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ment and growth is recognized and appreciated by 
government officials and opinion-forming people 
generally. The time payment plan provides the 
bridge between mass production and mass con- 
sumption of major consumer durable goods. 
Through its use American families have been able— 
as their incomes moved above subsistence levels—to 
acquire the homes and other family assets which are 
the unique characteristics of our way of life. 
Through its system of forced saving, the time pay- 
ment plan has brought about a greater degree of 
saving than would otherwise have occurred in our 
nation. 

Today, a college education has capital investment 
characteristics similar to those of other family as- 
sets (homes, automobiles, and major durable goods) 
ordinarily acquired on time payments. A college 
education can result in a flow of continuing bene- 
fits extending far into the future. Increased earn- 
ings, alone, can total $150,000 or more in a lifetime. 
Educational expenses involve large annual outlays 
not readily paid for in lump sums out of current 
income. When these outlays are broken into 
monthly payments, they can generally be paid out 
of current family income or income over a moder- 
ately extended period. 

IV. It is not desirable, in all cases, for counselors 


to recommend, or for students (or their parents) to 
use, the “cheapest” sources of educational financing. 

The volume of loans available under the National 
Defense Education Act, from colleges, from founda- 


tions and other charitable sources, and from the 
facilities provided under lending or guarantee 
corporations established by some state laws is small 
when compared with the numbers of students re- 
quiring educational financing. Availability in each 
case varies as to sources, but is determined largely 
by the degree of need and/or the achievements 
(scholastic or otherwise) of the student. Counselors 
should encourage only those who are clearly quali- 
fied to seek funds from these sources. 

Counselors should be aware that experienced 
college officers are looking upon NDEA loans as a 
mixed blessing. They believe that the collection 
of NDEA loans will require a substantial outlay by 
the colleges and become a heavy drain upon the 
time of their administrative officers. 

“Subsidized” loans, though apparently cheap in 
terms of annual interest rate, are not necessarily 
cheap in terms of total dollar cost. When they are 
repayable (some however are wholly or partially 
forgiven) after completion of education and accu- 
mulation of charges over that time period, they 
constitute a heavy burden of debt on the young 
graduate. 

Counselors should be aware that (1) all such loans 
are subsidized, in that the charges do not cover the 
economic cost of the loan, i.e., handling charges and 
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a fair rate of return on the funds invested, and 
that (2) rates on loans from commercial sources 
must be higher than rates on such subsidized loans. 

V. When advising with regard to financing 
through commercial sources, the counselor will wish 
to be aware of their similarities and dissimilarities. 

All financing through commercial sources tends 
to have some characteristics in common: 


Loans are made to the parent (often in con- 
junction with the student), sometimes with a 
college as intermediary. The availability of such 
loans is based on the credit worthiness of the 
parent; hence, those eligible for “subsidized” 
loans cannot, as a rule, qualify. 

Loans from commercial sources must cover their 
full cost (unless operated as a loss leader for 
“public relations” (benefits), and hence require 
necessarily higher charges than do “subsidized” 
loans. 


Loans from commercial sources vary with respect 
to geographic availability, maturity, flexibility, and 
comprehensiveness of insurance coverage: 


Most banks restrict loans to parents living 
within “their operating area” or students at col- 
leges in that area. 

Some sources require complete repayment dur- 
ing the educational period; others permit longer 
periods. Some require payments in advance of 
the expenditure to the college. Dollar costs are 
necessarily based upon the amount advanced and 
the time the borrowed money is in use. 

Plans vary in the degree to which they permit 
cancellation and adjustments to the student's 
changing needs, expenses, etc., without penalty. 

Most plans include insurance coverage, provid- 
ing for cancellation of debt on funds already ad- 
vanced. The best plans assure funds for the 
completion of the college course in the event of 
death or permanent disability of the parent. This 
coverage is provided through a group insurance 
policy at a more modest cost than is available to 
the parent elsewhere. To many people this fea- 
ture is so important as to fully justify the higher 
cost of such better plans. 


The counselor will wish to give due weight to 
these criteria in fulfilling his (or her) responsibility 
to the individual student and the student's parents. 
The counselor will recognize that the availability of 
appropriate and adequate commercial facilities, to 
enable parents to finance educational expenses on 
an extended payment basis, reduces the need for 
government programs and private subsidies. 

Ernst A. DAUER 

Director of Consumer Credit Studies 
Household Finance Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Books Reviewed 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


TALENT AND EpucaTion, edited by E. Paul 
Torrance. Minneapolis: The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1960. 210 pp. 
$4.50. 


ATIONAL CONCERN for the talented has 
been aroused and intensified during 
the past five years and as a result the number 
of books and articles on the subject has in- 
creased by geometric proportions. This 
book does not represent a “how-to-do-it” ap- 
proach nor is it a report of research studies 
of the talented. Rather, the approach falls 
between the two and is a successful attempt 
to integrate an understanding of the tal- 
ented and to examine some possible ap- 
proaches to their education and develop- 
ment. 

Talent and Education is essentially a col- 
lection of 15 papers presented at the 
1958 Institute on Exceptional Children. 
Though the organization of the book pro- 
ceeds along typical lines—identification, per- 
sonal and life characteristics, school pro- 
grams, current research studies, and needed 
research—the editor has succeeded in achiev- 
ing considerable unity in the presentations 
by the various authors. Few discordant 
notes are visible as one moves from section 
to section. Like most books written by in- 
dividuals some unevenness in the level of 
material is experienced, but unlike others, 
most of the duplication one typically finds 
has been eliminated. 

Many familiar and nationally known 
names in the gifted child field are repre- 
sented: Catherine Cox Miles, Anne Roe, 
Florence Brumbaugh, Mary Pilch, and Paul 
Torrance. A précis about each of the au- 
thors is presented in the back of the book. 
Many pertinent issues are dealt with and 
evaluated, some with considerably more 
depth than others. 

The nature of talent, points out John E. 
Anderson, in a very readable chapter, is that 
of variability among and within individu- 
als: “...although we may, from the stand- 
point of the society, think of a genius or ex- 
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traordinary talent as absolutely different in 
kind from the variability of ordinary peo- 
ple, search will reveal others who possess his 
characteristics either singly or in combina- 
tion, in lesser degree.” ‘Thus he defines the 
talented as those who have qualities and 
functions to a higher degree or in greater 
amount than do others. He urges talent 
searchers to consider more than just the gen- 
ius. Merrill Roff, in “The Psychometric 
Approach to the Study of Talent,” discusses 
four main trends which illuminate in rather 
concrete and hopeful terms the stance of ob- 
jective approaches and techniques of 
identifying talent: (1) the increasing em- 
phasis on differential prediction and use of 
multiple aptitude tests; (2) the close atten- 
tion given to a variety of criteria; (3) the 
development of higher level ability tests and 
interest measures related to specific occupa- 
tional criteria; and (4) the intensive study 
of personality variables in relation to pro- 
fessional achievement. In the papers by An- 
derson and Robb, the counselor is given 
help in understanding better the interrela- 
tionships of various aptitudes and abilities, 
and from such an mit: toma Aes he can do 
a better job of planning educational pro- 
grams and experiences for bright students. 

Catherine Cox Miles, in presenting some 
of the crucial factors in the life experiences 
of 100 notable Americans, and Anne Roe in 
the life of scientists, concluded that home 
and parents are the first “talent-evokers.” 
It is a his parents and his home that the 
bright individual learns to want to live up 
to his potential. Why? “Because he can.” 
Roe ie found that attitudes, viewpoints, 
and practiced democracy in the family were 
determinants in the life experiences of sci- 
entists. 

In regard to school talent programs, 
Arthur |. Lewis stands firm on the subject 
of room enrichment as a means of improv- 
ing education for the talented and sets forth 
six conditions designed to facilitate and 
evaluate programs based on enrichment 
procedures. He is convinced teachers can 
do it and his maxim is “Let’s get on with 
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it.” For this reviewer, the question still re- 
mains: if we define the talented in terms 
of exceptional ability, can their needs be 
met in the usual classroom setting? 
Florence Brumbaugh appraises_ special 
grouping, using as her vantage point her ex- 
> ve at the Hunter Elementary School. 
Maynard C. Reynolds advocates selective ac- 
celeration and treats the various means of 
so doing at the elementary, pre-collegiate, 
collegiate, and graduate levels. 

One of the five summaries of exploratory 
studies of the talented, reported with an in- 
telligible sparkle, was Torrance’s study of 
the relationship of underachievement to the 
self-concept of gifted college freshmen. 
Among those with under-valued self-con- 
cepts, Torrance found a personality pattern 
indicating intellectual sublimation, over- 
rationalization, self-punishment, and im- 
maturity. Of particular interest was his be- 
lief that such students sought a pattern of 
isolation in which they communicated with 
others but refused communications from 
others. His study has implications for coun- 
selors at all school levels who are striving to 
assist such youth to recognize and accept 
self-responsibility for the development of 
their potentialities. 

Much of what is studied today in the 


gifted child field is still in the blueprint 
stage, and much awaits further research and 


experience. Nevertheless, it is also true 
that a good many pilot programs designed 
to promote the development of talent are 
already in existence. This book provides a 
variety of excellent leads for the educator 
to structure school programs and suggests 
many areas of primary and secondary levels 
of research in the area of gifted child work 
that deserve immediate attention. 

This reviewer was most favorably im- 
pressed by this collaborative effort which 
brings into focus the problems and progress 
of identifying and evoking talent. The en- 
tire book can be read with profit in a few 
hours and should prove particularly useful 
for teachers, counselors, administrators, and 
all who are concerned about talent in our 
society.—Brucr SHERTZER, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Education, Purdue University. 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION Process, edited by John 
F. McGowan. Washington, D.C.: U.S. 


December, 1961 


Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, De- 
partment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, 1960 + 201 pp. $1.00. 


EDITOR has reorganized and rewritten 
the 1955 Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion publication designed for orientation 
training institutes for new counselors in the 
state-federal program. The revision not 
only incorporates the basic concepts and in- 
formation of the original manual which was 
prepared by an anonymous committee, but 
also presents significant additional material. 
Not the least of its merits when compared 
with the earlier version is its more readable 
style and its traditional book rather than 
outline manual form. 

It provides a substantial overview of 
background materials which all rehabilita- 
tion counselors should be familiar with. 
For the counselor in the state-federal pro- 
gram much that it covers must be known. 
In line with its purposes, it examines re- 
habilitation concepts, needs, legislation, 
and the work of the counselor from the 
frame of reference of the state agency coun- 
selor. The substantial section on the reha- 
bilitation client study process presents sound 
information and suggestions for undertak- 
ing the entire evaluative process. There is 
also an extended section covering, again 
from the state-federal point of view, such 
matters as eligibility, the rehabilitation 
plan, use of consultation, and case record- 
ing. 

One should not turn to this book to learn 
about the counseling function in rehabilita- 
tion settings. Although the editor states 
that “the core of the rehabilitation coun- 
selor’s work is counseling,” this role of the 
counselor is discussed in less than 10 pages; 
there is about the same amount of space de- 
voted to the work and professionalization 
of rehabilitation counselors. The focus of 
orientation training as reflected in this 
volume may be what it is because there is 
little hope to develop or nurture counseling 
skills and attitudes in the short periods us- 
ually allotted for orientation. Perhaps Mc- 
Gowan’s volume will, as a concise statement 
of information usually presented in train- 
ing institutes, obviate the need for such in- 
stitutes and permit much needed training 
in the counseling function. 

‘ts value as a training tool is enhanced by 
the 21 partial case abstracts with key ques- 
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tions in the appendix. Three more com- 
plete case abstracts also provide valuable 
material for relating the text's ideas to cli- 
ent problems and counselor judgments. 

One feature which will be of value to a 
few and of little consequence to many read- 
ers is the extensive reference and reading 
list following each section. In most cases 
the listed items are not referred to in the 
text; e.g., the section on Planning and Pro- 
vision of Services has 35 references none of 
which are cited in the text. I think approx- 
imately 30 pases of readings and references, 
a fair number of them repeated in several 
sections, adds relatively little to the value 
of this book for its intended audience. 

This book is a best buy for the begin- 
ning counselor without graduate education 
in rehabilitation counseling and also the re- 
habilitation counselor trainee. It may help 
social workers, psychologists, physicians, 
and others who collaborate with counselors 
in the state-federal program better under- 
stand the framework within which their 
counselor colleagues work. The experi- 
enced counselor, who has attended his 
quota of in-service training sessions, will 
not find this volume a revelation, but may 
rediscover some basic principles of the vo- 
cational rehabilitation process.—JOHN E. 
MuTHARD, Coordinator, Rehabilitation 
Counselor Training, College of Education, 
State University of Iowa. 
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Proressor, by Fred B. Millett. 
York: Macmillan Co., 1961. x + 


pp. $4.50. 


O- OF A SERIES of career books under 
the general editorship of Dr. Charles 
W. Cole, former President of Amherst Col- 


lege, Professor was written to try to ive 
young men and women a better idea than 
most now have about how one prepares for, 
enters into, and succeeds in the profession 
of college teaching. It seems to be a mod- 
estly useful addition to the literature. Cer- 
tainly, the increasingly critical shortage of 
- college teachers requires, at a minimum, 
calling to the attention of able young men 
and women college teaching as a career. 
The book raises the perennial question 
about the qualifications necessary to write a 
book about an occupation. Dr. Millett 
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taught English literature at Queens Univer- 
sity, the University of Chicago, Carnegie 
Tech, and Wesleyan until his retirement in 
1958. He was apparently a highly success- 
ful teacher. At the same time, there is 
nothing in the book to suggest that he has 
any systematic information about the enor- 
mous range of settings and conditions in 
which college teachers work. To this ex- 
tent, the picture of college teaching he pre- 
sents is biased. Wesleyan, after all, is not 
Southwest Texas State College; Queens is 
not Howard; Chicago is not the State Uni- 
versity of New York Agricultural and 
Technical Institute at Canton. In brief, 
the reader gets little or no conception of the 
range of working conditions faced by col- 
lege teachers. 

After a rather cursory consideration of the 
development of college teaching in Amer- 
ica, Millett proceeds to consider necessary 
qualifications for teaching, preparation for 
teaching, and the job of the professor. His 
conception of the requisite qualities for col- 
lege teaching are very much over-simplified. 
Asserting that the primary qualification is 
an interest in reading, he says, “If the youn 

rson finds himself dissatisfied and bor 

y what these mass media (motion pictures, 
television, and radio) tempt him to waste 
his time on, and if he gets something more 
meaningful from books than from these, 
there is no doubt that he possesses intellec- 
tual curiosity” [italics added]. One would 
not guess from this chapter that intellectual 
capacity is also involved, something for 
which a variety of tests are available for 
guidance. 

Either unaware of or ignoring evidence 
to the contrary, Millett assumes that the de- 
cision to become a college teacher is made 
during the high school years. From this as- 
sumption, he proceeds to lay out a fairly 
traditional pattern of preparation in the 
liberal arts. The day may come when high 
school students do in fact consider college 
teaching, but that day is not yet. 

He has a picture of the character of the 
prospective college teacher which is some- 
what strange. Feeling that extracurricular 
activities are valuable, he suggests that 
sports managerships might be considered. 
College teaching does also have within its 
ranks a fair proportion of sports partici- 
pants. He seems to be perpetuating a ster- 
eotype of the scholar as a sensitive plant. 

This is really a book of reminiscences, a 
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thinly disguised autobiography. Unfortu- 
nately, it is presented as a guide to be fol- 
lowed by young people who are considering 
careers in a profession whose vast complex- 
ity and diversity Millett does not know or 
chooses to ignore. As it stands, the book is 
neither fish nor fowl. It is not really a sys- 
tematic and comprehensive analysis of col- 
lege teaching. Neither is it frankly a record 
of one man’s career, one man’s estimate of 
what college teaching is about. It will 
probably not do serious damage and may 
even do some good, but those who recom- 
mend it to students seeking information 
about college teaching as a career had better 
be prepared to recommend several other re- 
cent publications as well lest the profession 
of college teaching be seen through a glass 
darkly.—Joun W. Gustap, Dean, College of 
Liberal Arts, Alfred University. 


ATTITUDES OF EDUCATORS TOWARD EXCEP- 
TIONAL CHILDREN, by Norris G. Haring, 
George G. Stern, & William Cruickshank. 
Syracuse University Special Education 
and Rehabilitation Monograph Series 3. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University 
Press, 1958. 238 pp. $5.00. 


HIS MONOGRAPH is a comprehensive sta- 


tistical documentation of an investiga- 
tion designed to examine, measure, and at- 
tempt to modify the attitudes of more than 
100 teachers and school administrators to- 
ward exceptional children. Focusing on 
the increased numbers of exceptional child- 
ren who are eligible for regular grade place- 
ment the authors predicate their research 
on the recognition of the vital role of 
teacher attitudes in the success of any pro- 
gram integrating the handicapped with 

, their normal peers. They undertake to de- 
termine and measure the knowledge and at- 
titudes of teachers toward seven different 
categories of exceptional children and to 
increase accepting attitudes through a series 
of 15 informational workshop meetin 
with four groups from rural, urban, su 
urban, and parochial schools. 

The investigation specifically proposed 
(1) to influence attitudes and understand- 
ings of teachers toward exceptional chil- 
dren; (2) to assess the change in attitudes, 
understandings, and personality character- 
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istics resulting from the workshop experi- 
ences; and (3) to determine the extent to 
which teachers utilized the experiences they 
had gained from the workshop in their re- 
lationships with exceptional children. 

Four instruments were devised and ad- 
ministered as pre- and post-workshop meas- 
urements of (1) information and under- 
standings and (2) the degree of acceptance 
teachers had toward exceptional children 
and in terms of their ability to be realistic 
concerning placement of these children; (3) 
the personality structure of the teachers and 
(4) the feelings and attitudes held by 
teachers toward handicapped and toward 
other individuals. A fifth measure, the 
Critical Incident Technique, was used to 
determine the extent to which teachers used 
the experiences they gained from the work- 
shop in their relationships with exceptional 
children. All measurement devices are re- 
produced in their entirety in the appendix. 
A helpful detailed discussion of other 
measurement devices initially proposed but 
eventually abandoned in the course of the 
study is included in the text. 

The results obtained suggest significant 
increases in information about exceptional 
children as a result of the workshop. Sig- 
nificant increases in acceptance for the 
seven areas of exceptionality were demon- 
strated in the total group. Teachers were 
able to modify their attitudes for some areas 
of exceptionality more readily than for 
others. No marked increases were shown 
in teachers’ ability to become more realistic 
concerning the appropriate placement of 
exceptional children. Personality structure 
of the teachers as a total group did not 
change as a result of the workshop. Teach- 
ers became significantly more positive in 
their responses to handicapped children. 
However, as a group, they did not become 
more positive toward themselves, their own 
adjustment, or toward other individuals. 
They were able to incorporate the increased 
acceptance and understanding they experi- 
enced from the workshop in their day-to- 
day teaching relationships with exceptional 
children. 

The authors have made a timely and sig- 
nificant contribution in conducting and 
publishing this study. As an attitudinal 
study in the field of exceptionality it is a 
notable first. As documentation of both the 
need and value of pre-service teacher edu- 
cation it may well have its greatest practical 
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application. The inclusion of the sum- 
maries of remarks made by the workshop 
consultants constitutes a valuable bonus for 
the reader. For the special educator, so- 
phisticated in research design and statistical 
analysis, it may prove a provocative format 
of tables, t-scores, vectors, and variance. 

This work should be of particular value 
to professional educators engaged in 
teacher-preparation for service in the field 
of special education. It should prove a 
helpful reference as well to those allied pro- 
fessional workers interested in and dealing 
with the a adjustment of the ex- 
ceptional, functioning in a predominantly 
“normal” school and occupational society. 
—GeErTRUDE G. JusTISON, Kensington, Mary- 
land. 
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CREATIVITY AND THE INDIVIDUAL, edited by 
M. I. Stein & Shirley J]. Heinze. oo 
The Free Press, 1960. 428 pp. $10.00. 


Eb VOLUME is an annotated bibliography, 
which in the words of the editors, “con- 
cerns itself primarily (with) the individual, 
his characteristics, and the processes 
through which he arrives at the creative 
product.” The editors also state that the 
(“more than 300’) articles and books sum- 
marized constitute a “representative selec- 
tion of the works of paychologists and psy- 
chiatrists. The writings of others have 
been included where they dealt with a spe- 
cific issue, or treated an issue in a specific 
manner, that was not covered elsewhere.” 
Other preliminary clues as to the scope 
and content of the volume are given by its 
sponsors, the Graduate School of Business 
of the University of Chicago and the Mc- 
Kinsey Foundation for Management Re- 
search, whose special concerns and expecta- 
tions are voiced respectively in a foreword 
and a preface. The former notes that this 
book reflects “an interest in the potential 
contributions of the behavioral sciences to 
the field of business administration.” The 
latter expresses a hope that the collection 
will “help to improve communications 
within both the academic and the business 
world,” a feeling that it “should aid indi- 
vidual research efforts,” and the cautious be- 
lief that it “may, through its organization, 
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provide a framework that will promote 
meaningful relationships between separate 
research efforts” [italics added]. Such of- 
ficial statements define one set of criteria 
against which it seems fair to assess any 
book: In other words, how well does it do 
what it sets out to do? Second, and most 

rtinent for the readers of this journal, 

ow valuable a resource is it for persons in 

the fields of student personnel and guid- 
ance? 

These questions are, of course, not inde- 
pendent. On all counts assessment of the 
collection is difficult just as its preparation 
must have been, moot because of the very 
diffuse, inconclusive, but highly prolific out- 
put of research and writing on various as- 
pects of the central topic. The editors ex- 
plicitly confront this state of affairs at the 
outset. On the other hand, it becomes all 
the more important for them to be as can- 
did and precise as possible in stating (1) 
what they have used as a working definition 
of the term “creativity,” (2) what qualita- 
tive criteria they did employ to include or 
exclude particular references, (3) what the 
specific limits of their coverage were—both 
as to dates and sources, and (4) what, if 
any, systematic rationale underlines the set 
of categories into which the references are 
classified. 

This reviewer admits to vagueness and 
uncertainty about each of these points. It 
is especially important in a volume designed 
to provide orientation for a reader outside 
the field of psychology and/or unfamiliar 
with this literature to be clear about the 
collectors’ own ground rules. The other- 
wise commendable “aim to be unbiased and 
uncritical . . . to remain true to the author’s 
own thought—and often his own words,” 
can leave such a reader with no basis for 
evaluating the relative merits of the studies 
summarized and with little comprehension 
of often highly specialized and idiosyncratic 
terminology. 

Stein and Heinze modestly recognize that 
“obviously some bias must have operated 
both in the articles and books selected and 
in the material selected for the summaries.” 
In the absence of any suggestion from them, 
however, as to what that bias might be, such 
a caveat only arouses a naive reader’s anx- 
iety about how far and in what direction 
their survey is to be trusted as representa- 
tive rather than illustrative. Since Stein 
and his co-workers recently have done con- 
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siderable (and competent) research on cre- 
ativity in research chemists, an emphasis 
upon creativity in scientific fields and upon 
problem solving ability might be expected 
and does indeed occur. But the arts are 
represented as well, and attention also is 
given to a wide range of variables having 
demonstrated or suspected connections 
with behavior called creative. And surely 
many definitions of “creativity” are exem- 
= other than that employed by 

tein himself in his own research (i.e., “that 
process which results in a novel work that 
is accepted as tenable or useful or satisfying 
by a group at some point in time’”’). 

If the present organization of the ma- 
terial seems to be lacking in integration and 
continuity, it is at least sufficiently detailed 
so that, used in conjunction with the index, 
any reader should be able to track down 
his particular interests without much 
trouble. The apparently rambling sub- 
classifications that divide the contents of the 
book into chapters may be subsumed under 
four broad categories: (1) definitions and 
conceptions of creativity; (2) problems of 
method in the study of creativity; (3) crea- 


tive modes and processes; and (4) ante- 
cedents and correlates of creativity behavior. 
In addition, a final chapter provides a con- 
venient list of symposia and conferences on 
creativity and of other surveys of the litera- 
ture. 

The summaries themselves give evidence 
of judicious abstracting and careful report- 
ing. The task Stein and Heinze undertook 
was enormous. The studies cited range at 
least from Galton to Guilford, and within 
the generally defined area, no major con- 
tributor seems to have been overlooked. 
Carping always comes easily to a reviewer. 
In this case, the reservations stated come 
down to a complaint (in itself refreshing) 
that these editors have too much effaced 
themselves and their own concepts and 
standards. But if they have been unduly 
reticent about saying publicly where they 
stand, neither have they dictated to their 
readers. 

In sum, with reference to its avowed aims, 
Creativity and the Individual seems likely 
to “improve communication within both 
the academic and the business world” only 
to the extent that the readers in one world 
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VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
IN THE HOTEL, MOTEL 
AND HOSPITALITY FIELD” 


The increase in travel and leisure time 
activities have combined to make the 
hotel, motel and hospitality field one 
of these in which job opportunities are 
expanding so rapidly, there is an ever- 
increasing shortage of trained personnel. 
The Lewis School—original and only 
school offering both resident and home 
study hotel training courses—has pre- 
pared a FREE folder for Guidance 
Counsellors giving full details about 
the opportunities in this field for men 
and women of all ages. Please write 
on your letterhead to: Reem GX-171-66 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Vocational Guidance Division, Wasbingten 7, D.C. 


or the other either already speak the 
language of a given author or are motivated 
to go from this secondary source to the 

rimary sources themselves or to other 
material. If so, that result is all 
to the good. By the same token, the book 
is well qualified to meet its second objective 
—‘to aid individual research efforts.” It 
seems least likely to “provide a framework 
that will promote meaningful relationships 
among separate research efforts,” since the 
main impression is still that of the over- 
whelming “multiplicity of approaches and 
findings,” rather than of any imposed order 
or condensation. 

The preoccupations of the worker in stu- 
dent personnel, guidance, or counseling will 
make him especially eager for Stein and 
Heinze to extend their worthy effort to the 
preparation of similar volumes on the two 
areas they have deliberately tried to exclude 
from their present work, namely: “the en- 
vironment, its facilitating or inhibiting ef- 
fect on creativity; and the relationship of 
creativity to the transactions between the 
individual and his environment.” In the 
meantime, this book can save both the inter- 
ested researcher and the practitioner much 
initial legwork and labor by making handily 
available to him succinct summaries of a 
wide variety of source material relevant to 
the individual “diagnosis” and “treatment” 
of a syndrome labeled “creativity.”—Pavu- 
LINE N. Pepinsky, Research Associate in Psy- 
chology, The Ohio State University. 


DELINQUENCY AND PARENTAL PATHOLOGY, 
by Robert Andry. Springfield, IIL: 
Charles C Thomas Publishers, 1960. 173 
pp. $5.50. 
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D: ANbrRY, presenting a research report 
recipitated by the previous work of 
Bowlby on the influence of “maternal dep- 
rivation” in delinquency, examines the 
significance of both parents in the etiology 
of juvenile delinquency. The setting for 
this study was in London, England. There 
were three main objects of the study: (1) 
to investigate the roles of both parents; (2) 
to measure the adequacy of parental roles 
in terms of the boy's perception of the role 
and also the parents’ self-perceptions of 
their own roles; (3) to develop a research 
tool of practical diagnostic vz ae to clini- 
cians work in connection with delinquents 
and their parents. The major method- 
ological procedure was personal interview- 
ing utilizing a formal interview-question- 
naire with a test sample of 80 delinquent 
boys and a control sample of 80 non-de- 
linquent boys. The parents of 30 boys in 
each sample group were interviewed. 

The sampling procedures, the method- 
ology, the technique (Chi-square) of data 
analysis, the statement of hypotheses, and 
the report of findings are extensively and 
adequately reported. Replication of this 
study could be readily accomplished. Find- 
ings are reported under the following head- 
ings: (1) Emotional Atmosphere—Parental 
Affection, Parent-Child Communication, 
Home Climate; (2) Training—Infant Train- 
ing, Later Training; (3) Consequences—Dy- 
namics, Delinquency; (4) Separation—Phys- 
ical Separation, Psychological Separation. 

Many detailed findings are reported, both 
those that were statistically significant at 
the five per cent level and those that were 
not significant. The reader will find help- 
ful data for a better understanding of the 
phenomena of delinquency. The major 
conclusions were as follows: (1) delin- 
quents experience less open and strong love 
from their parents (especially their fathers); 
(2) delinquents experience less adequate 
communication (both environmental and 
psychological) with their parents (especially 
with their fathers); (3) delinquents experi- 
ence a more tense home atmosphere (to 
which their fathers contribute a substantial 
share); (4) delinquents experience less ade- 
quate parental training (especially from 
their fathers); (5) the deviant behavior of 
delinquents was less known to and less ade- 
quately dealt with by their parents. 

The book serves to sharpen some of the 
factors contributing to the etiology of de- 
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linquency. It is adequately reported and 
the conclusions reached appear consonant 
with the findings. The book is informative 
and bears close scrutiny by persons working 
with delinquents and by those interested in 
forestalling such behavior. As a conclud- 
ing remark, graduate students could profit 
from a thorough review of the reporting 
omen utilized in this book.-Gam F. 

ARWELL, Professor, Department of Educa- 
tion, The University of Wisconsin. 
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FRUSTRATION: THE StupyY OF BEHAVIOR 
WitHout a Goat, by Norman R. F. 
Maier. Ann Arbor: The University of 
Michigan Press, 1961. 264 pp. $1.95, 


paper. 


lk Is a paperback reprint of the volume 

that first ae in 1949. It contains 
a new preface by the author which sums up 
his current thinking on the issues raised in 
the study itself. Dr. Maier says, “When this 
volume was first published in 1949 it met 
with considerable opposition because its 
conclusions differed from those prevalent 
among clinical psychologists and specialists 
concerned with learning theory . . . Since 
then, however, the climate for a book of 
this kind has become more favorable . 
psychoanalytic and learning theories have 
not made the advances expected of them 

to explain away the experi- 
mental findings reported in this volume 
have failed . . . the temper of investigators 
and experimentalists is tending once again 
toward empiricism.” 

The egy reason for opposition to the 
book when it first appeared is its hypothesis 
that frustrated behavior and motivated be- 
havior are two distinct processes and must 
be treated as such. Starting from this hy- 

thesis Dr. Maier presents many studies, 
well controlled and carefully carried out, 
which support the hypothesis. Most of the 
studies conducted by Dr. Maier and his as- 
sociates use the laboratory white rat as a 
subject, but there is considerable =. 
ing evidence from his own and others’ 
studies with human subjects as well. 

The distinction between frustrated and 
motivated behavior must first be clarified 
by defining each term carefully. Many au- 
thors, previously and since, have stated that 
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not all behavior is motivated behavior. 
Motivation, defined by Maier, is “that proc- 
ess by which the expression of behavior is 
determined or its future expression influ- 
enced by consequences to which such be- 
havior leads.” This would probably rule 
out, for example, a primary response to a 
pinprick as a stimulus-response reaction and 
not a motivated response. Many behaviors 
that are reflexive or instinctive in nature 
would thus not be included in motivation. 
They are adaptive and have survival value, 
but are not necessarily motivated. Other 
writers, notably Maslow and Shaffer, would 
be in agreement with this. 

Maier then introduces a third kind of 
behavior, not usually classified separately by 
other writers, which he calls frustration. 
This, he says, is “the process whereby the 
selection of behavior is determined by 
forces other than goals or mere neural con- 
nections.” Frustration is involved when an 
individual is confronted by an insoluble 
problem, literally a situation in which “the 
problem cannot be solved and pressure is 
applied to the animal to force a response.” 
Temporary thwarting in goal-directed be- 
havior would not be included in this con- 
cept of frustration. 

In most of the experiments reported here 
with rats the Lashley jumping apparatus 
was used. A subject must jump and strike 
one of a pair of cards placed in front of it. 
If the correct card is struck it falls over and 
the animal lands on a feeding platform and 
eats; if the incorrect card is struck it re- 
mains fixed and the animal receives a bum 
on the nose and falls into a net below. Ant- 
mals are trained to develop preferences 
either for a kind of card (symbol prefer- 
ences) or for a position (correct card al- 
ways on the right, for example). To intro- 
duce frustration the cards are fastened in 
no particular order, so there is no response 
that will permit escape from punishment. 
Usually animals show variability for a time, 
and then refuse to jump. When refusal 
occurs, the animals are given an electric 
shock at the jumping platform, or a blast 
of air is blown on them, or they are prodded 
with a stick. The responses following 
this forcing are non-adaptive. Any satis- 
faction that occurs must be in the form of 
relief and not goal-satisfaction. Animals 
develop stereotypes of either position or 
symbol, fixation, compulsion, aggression, re- 
gression, and resignation or apathy. Since 
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these behaviors have long been in evidence 
in studies of humans, Dr. Maier cites much 
additional evidence from other investigators 
with humans as subjects. 

The monograph then goes on to apply 
the hypothesis and its consequences to guid- 
ance, counseling, and psychotherapy. Maier 
shows how, if the behavior to be treated 
is the result of frustration, treatment should 
proceed along different lines from that sug- 
gested if the individual is in a motivated 
condition. In the laboratory, for example, 
frustrated rats could be given specific guid- 
ance toward a reward card for a period of 
time and thus abandon their non-integra- 
tive behavior. 

He includes in the discussion many forms 
of human behavior, anxiety and delin- 
quency, for example, that have persistently 
ews guidance and personnel workers. 

e makes a strong plea for research leading 
to theory that will not treat behavior as so 
completely individualistic that psychology 
cannot hope to become a predictive science. 
Much remains to be explained if the dis- 
tinction between motivation and frustration 
is accepted, but this monograph does repre- 
sent an all-too-infrequent attempt to 
bridge the gap between the laboratory and 
the practicing counselor or therapist. Dr. 
Maier suggests some specific lines alon 
which future research might be canted 
to answer some of the remaining problems. 
This monograph is certainly stimulating 
and provocative for both study and re- 
search.—_Winirrep B. Horrocks, Professor 
of Psychology, Ohio Wesleyan University. 


LEADERSHIP AND INTERPERSONAL BEHAV- 
tor, edited by L. Petrullo & B. M. Bass. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1961. xxxiv + 382 pp. $6.50. 


I k- PURPOSE of this book is to present a 
“panoramic view” of current research 
and theory on leadership. 
collection of papers presented at a confer- 
ence sponsored by the Office of Naval Re- 
search and Louisiana State University. 
This 1959 conference was a successor to the 
1950 conference from which came Guetz- 
kow’s Groups, and Men. Both 
books serve a very useful purpose of bring- 
ing together a wide variety of approaches 


It is an edited 


and findings in this complex and difficult 
aspect of behavioral science. 

In this collection, readers with almost 
any theoretical or practical interest in lead- 
ership and can find some- 
thing that will of value. Between the 
introduction by Petrullo, reviewing the 
major ideas and history of leadership, and 
the summary by Darley, outlining the gen- 
eral contributions and the needs, there are 
20 chapters by different authors apn 
their work in a succinct and generally read- 
able fashion. Roughly half of the book is 
devoted to theory and half to reports of re- 
search findings. About two-thirds of the 
book is concerned with small face-to-face 
groups and about a third with larger organ- 
izations. Though the emphasis is on lab- 
oratory research, there are a number of field 
studies and discussions of practical applica- 
tion. 

The dominant theme of the book is that 
leadership exists in an interactional situa- 
tion. In the 1920's and early 30’s it was 
common practice to look for leadership in 
the traits of identified leaders. However it 
became apparent by the 40's that there was 
no leader without followers and that lead- 
ing one seg | was not equivalent to lead- 
ing another. By the 50’s research and theory 
had turned to the nature of the group, and 
in the last decade many new ways of study- 
ing the situation have developed. 

But just what is “the situation” and what 
aspects of it are important for the study of 
leadership? Here the book presents a varied 
assortment of guides and models. Bass of- 
fers a complicated theory focusing on the 
group as a system by which its members 
reward each other; effective leadership is 
shown when changes in others’ behavior 
occur leading to more rewards for all. 
Schutz also emphasizes the need-rewarding 
aspects of leadership, but from the view- 
point of psychoanalytic ego psychology. He 
proposes that the leader is a completer for 
the group—providing ways of satisfying 
members’ interpersonal needs for contact, 
control, and closeness. Others, such as Cris- 
well and Gibb, see the group as consisting 
of individuals occupying different roles 
which the members perceive as related to 
certain tasks and as having behavioral 
boundaries. Hollander contributes the in- 
teresting notion of idiosyncrasy credit, the 
permission to be deviant which accrues to a 
member over time after initial adherence to 
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group expectations. Berrien and Torrance 
go to biology for their analogies. Berrien 
uses homeostasis for his model of the leader 
as dealing with the group system in such a 
way as to keep achievement and need-satis- 
faction at an optimum level. Torrance de- 
rives from his experience in Air Force field 
survival tests some proposals based on the 
similarity of group performance under stress 
to Selye’s theory of the reactions of indi- 
viduals to stress—a sequence of shock, over- 
compensation and either recovery or failure 
followed by collapse. Information, deci- 
sion, and communication theory contribute 
to Roby’s model of executive behavior as 
response selection and Back’s interesting 
analysis of the leader as exerting authority 
by the transmission of many messages in 
standard form and/or exerting ielnenes 
(changing attitudes) by the repetition of a 
few points by different means. 

Other writers define the situation in 
which leadership takes place by emphasiz- 
ing larger organizations. There is a wide- 
spread rejection of the older ideas of or- 
ganization such as so-called “scientific man- 


goog with its atomistic breakdown 
of tasks and its orientation to efficiency 
alone, and of the pyramid model, which as- 
sumes a hierarchy of passive followers. 
Argyris is most vehement in his condemna- 
tion, advocating a holistic model. He 
wishes to avoid the conflicts between the 
formal and informal aspects of organization 
and between the organization and the indi- 
vidual. It is difficult to see from his presen- 
tation how such a grand ideal could be at- 
tained. Likert advocates a group-centered 
form of management rather than the older 
systems. Shartle starts with the basic no- 
tions of energy change and acts and, de- 
spite what would seem to require an inter- 
action theory, emerges mainly with a de- 
scriptive listing of variables in situations 
and leadership, omitting interactional con- 
cepts like “roles” and “communication.” 
Flanagan sees effective leadership in an or- 
ganization as providing two types of activi- 
ties, planning and motivating, which he 
would study mainly by the critical incident 
approach. 

This was an all-too-brief and over-simpli- 


TESTS IN PRINT 


A COMPREHENSIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF TESTS FOR USE 
IN EDUCATION, 
PSYCHOLOGY, AND INDUSTRY 


Edited by 
OSCAR KRISEN BUROS 


Professor of Education, and Director, The 
Institute of Mental Measurements, Rutgers, 
The State University 


An essential reference work for test 
users. 


Pp. xxix, 479. $7.00 plus postage 
(Prepaid orders are postpaid.) 


A new guide to tests and master index to The Mental Measurements Yearbook 


THE GRYPHON PRESS 220 Montgomery St. 


Busy counselors and personnel work- 
ers will find this aew book an invaluable 
time saver in locating information 
about tests of all kinds—achievement, 
aptitude, intelligence, vocational, per- 
sonality, and others. Provides basic 
information on more than 2,000 pub- 
lished tests, classified by area of meas- 
urement, which are currently available 
to the test user, together with complete 
cross references to additional informa- 
tion and critical reviews to be found in 
the volumes of The Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbook series.* Also includes 
brief listings of more than 800 out of 
print tests, and other material of in- 
terest to test users. 

(*Volumes still available from GRYPHON 
include: The Fifth Yearbook, $22.50; The 
Fourth Yearbook, $18.00; and The Third 
Yearbook, $12.50.) 


Highland Park, N. J. 
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fied review of the models and guides pro- 
posed here for studying leadership and sit- 
uations. However, it will provide the 
reader with some idea of the variety of 
ideas in the minds of the prominent people 
in the area of leadership study. 

While situational factors are undoubtedly 
important in leadership studies, it is possi- 
ble to go too far in excluding personal fac- 
tors. Fiedler argues that many of the older 
studies that were unable to establish consist- 
ent traits of leaders failed to define leader- 
ship correctly. He is interested in traits of 
effective leaders in work groups. Using a 
measure of the leader’s psychological dis- 
tance from his co-workers Fiedler finds im- 
pressive relationships in a number of differ- 
ent groups, effective leaders being more ac- 
ceptant of others. Also Havron and Mc- 
Graw show in reviewing studies of leader- 
ship in Army squads that there are correla- 
tions of 0.35 and 0.50 between unit effective- 
ness and measures of leaders’ job knowledge 
and intelligence. Guetzkow also reports re- 


lationships between assumption of leader- 
ship in experimental communication circles 
with intelligence and personal ascendancy. 
These findings are a warning that indi- 
vidual characteristics must still be incor- 
porated in leadership studies. 


Many of the papers give considerable at- 
tention to research findings. One of the 
most interesting was Bronfenbrenner’s in- 
quiry into the familiar antecedents of re- 
sponsibility and leadership in high school 
students. His exploratory study showed 
the crucial importance of the father’s be- 
havior and the differential effects of parental 
behaviors on boys and girls. His hypotheses 
should be explored more extensively. 
Another interesting report was Hemphill’s 
series of experiments on the motivation be- 
hind attempts to lead, which suggested the 
importance of rewards, of encouragement or 
rejection by others, and of superior knowl- 
edge of the task. Pepinsky and Pepinsky 
also gave an account of an extensive set of 
studies of team productivity. 

A theme which runs through many of 
these leadership studies is now becoming al- 
most a cliché—what might be called the 
Principle of the Duality of Groups. The 
twin characteristics of groups and of leader- 
ship were first demonstrated impressively by 
the research at Ohio State in the ‘50s. 
There the two factors in leadership were 
identified as initiation of structure and con- 
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sideration. Since then everyone has been 
discovering different pairs of words which 
mean about the same thing—task vs. social 
orientation, planning and motivation, pro- 
ductivity ed morale. One wonders when 
this Duality will be effectively analyzed and 
given definitive empirical examination. 

Despite the wide scope and many interest- 
ing ideas and facts in this book, one leaves 
it with certain dissatisfactions. Partly these 
arise from the lack of over-all organization 
and integration in a book that is a collection 
of writings. However, many of these dis- 
satisfactions are not the fault of the book 
but of the field itself. Darley’s critique 
pointed to some of the needs and omissions: 
the lack of a taxonomy of groups, little 
knowledge of the parameters of group be- 
havior, small amount of attention to devel- 
opmental aspects of groups and leadership, 
and the ubiquitous criterion problem re- 
garding group effectiveness. In addition, 
there needs to be a much more careful 
specification of such underlying concepts as 
those found in role theory, which is still all 
too vague. There needs to be conceptual 
and empirical organization of the methods 
for studying leadership which have grown 
up in such profusion. Perhaps most im- 
portantly one is impressed by the lack of 
cross-cultural research on leadership. In a 
day when a major aspect of the world ideo- 
logical conflict centers around the question 
of the best kinds of leadership and organiza- 
tions nations should have, it is surprising 
that there is so little work comparing groups 
and leaders in other societies and so little 
attempt to carry out experimental work 
with different cultural and sub-cultural 
groups. One wonders how much we are led 
astray by limiting ourselves to studying 
bright, well-fed, middle-class college youths. 

Finally it would seem likely that we need 
to think of leadership in a different way. 
There is such a bewildering array of tech- 
niques and theories that one wonders what 
it really is. Perhaps we are paralleling the 
experience of blind men and the elephant; 
only there is no elephant. Leadership is, 
after all, just a handy concept. But, even 
if it is a jumble of distantly related topics, 
it at least makes a good chapter title in the 
history of the behavioral sciences.-NORMAN 
D. SUNDBERG, Associate Professor and Di- 
rector, University Child Guidance Clinic, 
University of Oregon. 
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“GETTING INTO 
COLLEGE TODAY 


VITAL information for every Guidance Coun- 
selor, college-minded student, and perplexed 
parent on this unique, long-playing record. 


This special record has been produced by the national ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE 
ADMISSIONS COUNSELORS in conjunction with GUIDANCE ASSOCIATES to answer 
the most vital and personal questions about “the college admissions panic.” It dramatic- 
ally presents the candid answers to the most important problems facing high school 
students today. 


Admissions officers from YALE, MICHIGAN, MILLS, CLAREMONT and other colleges 
tell you with utter frankness: 


. Howto visit a college and find out what it is really like. 

. The parents’ role in college admissions. 

. The best high school extracurricular activities to be in. 

. How much College Board scores, grades, and rank in class count. 

. What effect an application for a scholarship will have on students’ chances for admission. 
. How to decide among large, small, rural and city colleges. 

. What effect high school honors courses have on your students’ chances for admission. 

. What Admissions Directors are looking for in interviews. 


In addition, Guidance Counselors from The Taft School, Scardsale High School (New York), and 
Sandusky High School (Ohio) explain the techniques and methods they use in guiding students 
in their selection of a college. 


This record, made in October 1961, at the annual convention of the ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGE ADMISSIONS COUNSELORS, has been produced to answer the most pressing 
questions in college admissions today. 


“Getting into College Today” is the only available product with first hand, authoritative ad- 
vice by professional admissions personnel who will accept or reject students’ applications. 


1-9 records, $3.98 each; 10-25 records, $3.49 each; 26 and more, $3.19 each. Add 30 cents for 
packaging and postage on single records. We pay all postage and handling on orders for two or 
more records. Check or purchase order must accompany order. 


Please send me___. “Gelling into College Today” records. I am enclosing $—___. 


Mail this coupon and your check or purchase order to Association of College Ad- 
missions Counselors, Counseling and Recording Division, “% Guidance Associates, 
P. O. Box 5, Pleasantville, New York. 
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Publications . . . in brief 


Approved Vocational Counseling 


Directory of Vocational Counseling Serv- 
ices, 1961-1962, 1961. American Board on 
Professional Standards in Vocational Coun- 
seling, Inc. Available from American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association, 1605 New 
Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 
116 pp. $1.50. 


The American Board on Professional Standards in 
Vocational Counseling was created by APGA in 
1958 as a semi-independent body. Its purpose was 
and is to serve as a body for reviewing and evaluat- 
ing counseling agencies who seek Board approval 
and listing in the Board's biennial directory. This 
edition is the seventh altogether and the second 
an the Board. Over 165 agencies are de- 
scribed. is represents an increase in agencies 
listed over the previous edition. The agencies are 
presented alphabetically by state. The listings in- 
clude agency, name and address, hours, sponsor, all 
services provided (although the Board's evaluation 
is ba upon vocational counseling), clientele, 
method of application for service, the director, and 
the agency's staff including consultants. These list- 
ings are preceded by a historical treatment of the 
Board’s work and objectives, a description of the 
procedure for agency approval and a quite detailed 
presentation of the criteria for ——. 

Each agency initially approved for listing has been 
carefully evaluated, partly based upon a site visit 
made by two representatives of the Board. 

Our colleagues who have labored in behalf of this 
approval service deserve considerable commendation 
both for such labor and for the usefulness of the 
Directory. The Directory takes on added impor- 
tance in light of the fact that a similar board of the 
American Psychological Association created to evalu- 
ate psychological services has disbanded recently 
and stopped publication of its directory. 

The ee counselor or any professional per- 
son who is called upon to make referrals should not 
be without the Directory. 


A Headmaster's Letters to Parents 


Letters From a Headmaster’s Study, by 
Charles Martin, 1961. Oxford University 
Press, 417 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
126 pp. $3.00. 

This reviewer is not conversant with the extent of 
communication from preparatory schools, junior 
colleges, or higher educational institutions to parents 
of students. Nor is this reviewer at all certain of 
the relative impact of different modes of communi- 
cation to parents. Parental attitudes and values 
generally and attitudes toward education, adolescent 


THOMAS M. MAGOON 
University of Maryland 


behavior, and the educational institution in particu- 
lar allegedly are potent determinants of adolescent 
behavior and the policies and programs of institu- 
tions. If so, does the extent of institutional com- 
munication with parents and the focus and content 
of such communication reflect this? 

Canon Martin's letters do reflect this. His articu- 
late and wise commentaries to parents seem to con- 
vey an informal, liberal education in themselves. 
These letters written to parents of students of St. 
Albans Preparatory School, Washington, D. C., were 
subsequently prepared for publication by a member 
of the school’s governing board assisted by a faculty 
member. The topics are many and varied and even 
the topical headings do not begin to convey the 
breadth of issues identified and quite candidly dis- 
cussed. Readers might be interested in a few: 
public and private schools; hard work; education in 
our times; parties, driving, and drinking; under- 
standing and cxupiiens your boy; discipline is neces- 
sary; changing ourselves and others; and education 
for what. 

This reviewer expects that St. Albans parents at 
least are the better from receipt of letters dealing 
with such issues. 


Young Workers and Responsibility 


The Sense of Responsibility Among 
Young Workers, A. W. Brown, & H. A. 
Landsberger. Reprint Series, No. 93, 1960. 
Distribution Center, New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, State 
University of New York, at Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N.Y. 13 pp. $0.15 (free to 
residents of the State of New York). 


This reprint includes two articles originally pub- 
lished in Occupational Psychology. The first deals 
with definition and measurement, the second with 
correlates. The reviewer's interest in these lies in 
the variable (responsibility) investigated and in the 
evidence presented of the degree of overlap in con- 
ceptualization and methodology between this indus- 
trial investigation and previous ones with children 
and adolescents in school settings. The reader in- 
terested in the responsibility variable will be inter- 
ested in the authors’ defining properties (involving 
subcategories labeled initiative, reliability, and socia- 
bility). The authors were interested in the workers 
in the 18-25 year range, i.e., those presumably in 
their entry ——— or at least relatively early in 
their careers. They selected a supermarket chain 
and used 99 employees from 15 different stores in 
one geographic region. Analyses were made on a 
store-by-store basis and as a result the N’s per store 
are extremely small (half are less than six). Super- 
visory ratings were employed, and correlated with 
the Gordon Personnel Profile. 
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The second article rough measures of cor- 
relation between responsibility and such variables 
as school achievement, socio-economic background, 
job aspirations, father’s occupation, and the like. 

e authors recognize the many limitations of the 
investigation and regard their findings as only sug- 
gestive and “badly in need of confirmation.” 


New Directions in Learning 


New Directionc in Learning—Contribu- 
tions of Philosophy, Psychology, and Edu- 
cation, California Association of School 
Psychologists and Psychometrists, 1959. 
CASPP, Riverside City School District, 3954 
12th St., Riverside, Calif. 104 pp. $1.00. 


This rather expansive title is a relevant one for 
the contents of this report which is a summary of 
roceedings of this Association’s 10th annual con- 
erence. It is published with the view of “further- 
ing the effectiveness of school psychologists as mem- 
bers of the team concerned with the education of all 
American youth.” The content consists of pa 
by Lawrence Thomas (on philosophical contribu- 
tions to understanding of learning); Ernest Hilgard 
(on recent contributions of psychological theory); 
John Bell (on recent contributions of clinical psy- 
chology); Barbara Biber (on implications of research 
in learning for public education); Richard Harsh 
(on correct utilization of probability with psycholog- 
ical data); and a — and summary of the 
above — by Bruno Klopfer. 

Hilgard’s paper offers a commentary on changes 
he notes before and since his second edition was 
published. Thomas identifies trends in theory, re- 
search, and practice which seem to have occurred as 
a result of naiveté in philosophizing about phe- 
nomena. Modern philosophy he suggests offers con- 
tributions in conceptualization, methodology, sys- 
tematic criticism, hypothesizing, identification of as- 
sumptions, and integration of fields of knowledge. 

¢ contents might serve as a model for other 
school psychology and counseling groups of the 
kinds of programs which such organized groups can 
present for their membership. 


The College Catalogue Analyzed 


Catalogues Are for Students Too, Com- 
mittee on Catalogues of the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars and Admis- 
sions Officers, 1958. 36 pp. $1.00. 


While not a recently published rt this re- 
viewer came across it as the annual fall registration 
turmoil approached and his empathy for catalogue 
readers was at its height. The contents include 
chapters on purposes of the college catalogue, edi- 
torial policies, terminology and definitions, mini- 
mum content and logical arrangement, graphic arts, 
preparation of copy, and a list of relevant references 
in the general area. 

Regarding purposes of catalogues the report iden- 
tifies four: provide current information, serve as 
an official and legal document, provide a historical 
record, and provide a means for sound public rela- 
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tions. Readers might reflect on the degree to which 
they believe their institution's offerings meet these 
a to say nothing of the extent of objective 
evidence in support of such views. 

The brief chapter on editorial policies lays stress 
upon readability. Application of the Flesch for- 
mula to catalogues of 20 institutions produced a 
median score of 29 a difficult), a range of 19 
(vi difficult) to 44 (difficult). The Committee 
wisely stresses that readability and such other ¢s- 
teemed characteristics as dignity are not correlated. 

What seems to be missing is any particular atten- 
tion to the ,oles—and they involve differential status 
—of those who prepare the catalogue contents. Par- 
ticularly this concerns whoever is res ible for 
editing i the department heads and instructional 
staff. Io produce more readability and consistency 
there would seem to be a need for considerable in- 
volvement of the latter groups in determining con- 
tent and style. 

Perhaps it is time for an empirical study of the 
degree to which the catalogues are fulfilling their 


stated purposes. 


Study of the Working Mother 


The Mother Who Works Outside the 
Home, Violet Weingarten, 1961. Child 
Study Association of America, 9 East 89th 
St., New York 28, N. Y. 26 pp. $0.40. 

With the rise in proportion of married women 
engaged in gainful employment, the pros and cons 
of employment of married women with children 
need careful study. The author has done an excel- 
lent job—frequently with a refreshingly light touch— 
of clarifying the issues involved and separating facts 
from common beliefs. Her topics include the fol- 
lowing: considerations regarding whether to work; 
working for what; effects upon children; the role of 
a substitute mother; emotional effects of i 
on family members; and the like. 

One of the most well developed sections deals 
with common manifestations of guilt on the working 
mother’s part, and the ineffectual ways in which 
mothers may cope with them. Some of the illustra- 
tions cited are penetrating: overindulging or de- 
fensively making unreasonable demands of children; 
demanding special attention for oneself; proneness 
to blame oneself for the common ups and downs of 
childhood development; continual apologizing to 
children in quest of reassurance and approval; and 
compulsion to prove oneself able to do everything 
as well or better than others (especially as well as 
non-working mothers). 

The brochure closes with a considerable empha- 
sis upon the importance of personal organization if 
the married mother is to successfully seek employ- 
ment. Many humorously presented dilemmas and 
possible solutions are included (“Life is tough 
enough without having to face dried-up and 
rumpled sheets at the end of a day in an aine-er 
at school”). 

This kind of material should be a valuable re- 
source to counselors consulted about this growing 

uestion among women with children. To a con- 
siderable degree the content is relevant whether 
or not the housewife has children—many of the is- 
sues involved are not contingent u res ibili- 
ties for children. 
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HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 
NEED BUSINESS TRAINING 


you can speed them to their goal 


Today more than ever before, academic high school graduates turn to colleges for ad- 
vanced training. Yet the swelling tide of applicants has caused many girls to be turned 
away from college doors. Most then try to enter the business world but their preparation 
is usually inadequate since they have little or no business training. Those who do find 
jobs must often accept routine positions, which do not utilize their abilities. 


How much wiser are the girls who turn to business schools first! There they receive the 
training they need for the jobs they want. Yet there is a business school in your area which 
can accelerate a complete training program without missing any aspect of it. 


That school is the SPEEDWRITING School in your community. It offers complete 
secretarial, executive secretarial, and medical secretarial courses all based on SPEED- 
WRITING—the modern business shorthand. Faster to learn, easier to write, simpler to 
read back, this unique shorthand system is geared to help the academic graduate who wants 
and deserves a better-paying, more responsible position. 


Only SPEEDWRITING allows her to learn more in less time . . . and subsequently to 
earn more in less time! 


For additional information on how business schools 
can help you help your students, write today to: 


Guidance Department 
THE Speedwriling company 


55 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


SPEEDWRITING SCHOOLS IN MORE THAN 425 CITIES 
HELP ALMOST 300,000 STUDENTS EVERY YEAR 
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Association Activities 


CARL McDANIELS, EDITOR 


The Policy Statement on Counselor Education 


HE American Personnel and Guidance 

Association has formulated and issued a 
first policy statement on counselor educa- 
tion. This is a statement of a point of view 
stressing high quality in the preparation of 
counselors for excellence of counseling in 
the nation’s schools. It is not a final state- 
ment, but represents a point of progress 
toward a final statement of standards. 

The statement was formulated within the 
context of a national project. During the 
past year groups have met throughout the 
nation to express ideas on counselor educa- 
tion. Many individuals have made contri- 
butions. Established by the Association for 
Counselor Education and Supervision on a 


LOOKING FOR A NEW JOB? 


If you are interested in a new job for the coming 
school year, the APGA Placement Service has many 
positions in guidance and student personnel work 
waiting for qualified candidates. 


The APGA Placement Service is a national clear- 
ing house for members seeking employment oppor- 
tunities and for employers with positions to fill. 
There is a $2.00 fee for APGA ber-candidat: 
who wish to subscribe or list availability in the 
Placement Service Bulletin. This 12-month subscrip- 
tion entitles a member to two listings at no additional 
charge. 

Here is an excellent opportunity to publicize your 
availability and to correspond with employers. 
For further information and a sample copy of the 
Bulletin, write to 


THE APGA PLACEMENT SERVICE 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 
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regional basis, this project has involved 
more than two hundred school counselors 
and four hundred persons in counselor edu- 
cation and supervision. 

The time for an APGA policy became 
apparent. In its national role, APGA has 
had to express a view on counselor educa- 
tion for the profession. This statement has 
been seen and reviewed by legislators and 
others on the national scene. The state- 
ment evolved from the work of the persons 
noted above and from three full days of de- 
liberation by a special committee named for 
the purpose of writing a policy statement. 
Following the work of this committee, the 
statement was edited, reviewed by the mem- 
bers of the Executive Council and others, 
re-edited, and now is published for the in- 
formation of the entire membership of 
APGA. 

The Association invites discussion of this 
paper anticipating that it may be modified 
and also that it will be extended into 
further papers on the subject. Position 
papers in six areas of counselor education 
will be presented at the 1962 Convention, 
as a basis for the further development of 
improved standards for counselor educa- 
tion. Please send your comments to the 
President of your Division. 

The members of the Special Committee 
for the Preparation of the APGA Policy 
Statement on Counselor Education were: 

Willis E. Dugan, Chairman, Dugald S. 
Arbuckle, Earl F. Carnes, Harold F. Cot- 
tingham, C. C. Dunsmoor, Royal B. Em- 
bree, George E. Hill, Henry L. Isaksen, 
Walter F. Johnson, E. G. Kennedy, Edward 
Landy, Lyle L. Miller, George A. Pierson, 
Paul C. Polmantier, Edward C. Roeber, 
Francis P. Robinson, Lawrence H. Stewart, 
Robert O. Stripling, J. Dale Weaver, C. 
Gilbert Wrenn. 
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A STATEMENT OF 
— 


FROM 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL 
AND 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. Phone HU 3-4633 


STANDARDS FOR THE PREPARATION OF SCHOOL COUNSELORS 


HIS POLICY STATEMENT! is a response to a 

sense of national concern regarding 
quality in school counseling. Meeting the 
need for excellence in counseling is urgent: 
(a) the national welfare demands the de- 
velopment of a variety of human talent; (b) 
in our democracy there is also concern that 
youth find their most valuable, interesting, 
and challenging places in a rapidly moving 
culture. Counselors contribute to the 
process of achieving both ends. The ex- 
tent to which they may do so, however, de- 
pends upon the careful selection of those 
who are to become counselors and upon 
their professional preparation that is re- 
sponsive to new knowledge and new 
demands. 

This statement of standards provides 
guidelines by which institutions of higher 
education may move to improve graduate 
programs for school counselor preparation. 
Further, this statement will give the public 
a clearer understanding of the standards of 
excellence needed in school counselor 
preparation. 

These standards are the product of 
thoughtful professional consideration by 
several committees and conferences repre- 
senting divisions of the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association. The standards 
can serve as guidelines for state departments 
of education for certification and as aids to 
school administrators in employing counse- 
lors. There will be other socially valuable 


* This policy statement will be followed by a 
series of position papers in counselor education to be 
published by the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association. 


uses. Counselor education institutions, 
particularly, should use them carefully in 
improving the quality of graduate pro- 
grams. It is recommended that this policy 
statement be used by institutions of higher 
education for: (a) voluntary institutional 
self-evaluation; and (b) the evaluation of 
institutional programs by consultants and 
professional associations. 


The School Counselor 


The school counselor is the subject of 
this policy statement. His attitude, work, 
and relationships are reflected in the de- 
velopment of students. The effective 
school counselor has five basic qualities that 
are particularly important: 


1. Belief in the worth inherent in each in- 
dividual, in his capacity for change, and 
in his ability to develop under conditions 
that are favorable for him. In fact, the 
counselor knows that young persons wel- 
come and seek challenges that are ap- 
propriate to them in reaching toward 
high-level goals. 

. Commitment to human values. The 
counselor is sensitive to the needs of 
young people who are finding their own 
best values in a changing world. 

. Alertness to the world. The counselor 
is interested in the world—its strivings; 
its discoveries, inventions, and creations; 
its literature, arts, and sciences. Working 
with young people who are the creators 
as well as subjects of change, the 
counselor enjoys an awareness of the 
world and strives to grow in knowledge 
about its activities, events, and thoughts. 
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4. Open-mindedness. The counselor has 
the flexibility of outlook toward others 
that makes it possible to appreciate in- 
dividuality, to be receptive to new re- 
search findings, new ideas, and achieve- 
ments, and to have respect for a wide 
range of attitudes and beliefs. He must 
have the curiosity to investigate the 
unusual. He will offer understanding 
and psychological support to students 
who are not conforming or who are 
striving in directions that are not likely 
to be understood by conforming persons. 

5. Talent to communicate. The counselor 
is sensitive to children and youth and can 
readily relate to them. He understands 
the unspoken language that is part of all 
communication, as well as more direct 
words. Communication in counseling 
presumes empathy between the student 
and counselor. 


The major work responsibilities of the 
school counselor are: 


1. To assist the student in understanding 
himself in relation to the world around 
him and to encourage him in develop- 
ing both personal values and social re- 
sponsibility appropriate to himself and 
the changing culture in which he lives. 

To assist the student in decision-making 

relative to his developmental and growth 

needs, progress in school, vocational and 
educational plans; to assist the student in 
testing the reality of his decisions. 

38. To work cooperatively with teachers, 
administrators, and other school person- 
nel in order to develop better under- 
standing of students. 

4. To study student characteristics and the 
nature of the communities from which 
students come and to interpret the find- 
ings to curriculum groups, school per- 
sonnel, parents, and appropriate com- 
munity groups. 

5. To work cooperatively with parents and 
to serve as a liason between the school 
and the counseling resources of the com- 
munity. 

6. To interpret to the school staff appropri- 

ate professional and technical informa- 

tion about students and their worlds. 
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7. To maintain a high level of ethical 
practice in all of his professional relation- 
ships, in accordance with the Code of 
Ethics of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association. 


The school counselor is not discovered 
suddenly, already well trained and person- 
ally prepared for his role in education, 
rather, he emerges as a well-qualified person 
as the result of careful selection and sound 
preparation for counseling. The succeed- 
ing four sections state policies (followed in 
each instance by explanatory specifics) to 
guide the selection and preparation of 
school counselors. 


Content of Counselor Education 


The preparation of school counselors re- 
quires a minimum of two years of graduate 
education, with concentrations in: (a) the 
behavioral and social sciences, biological 
sciences, humanities; (b) processes of educa- 
tion; (c) professional studies in counseling; 
(d) supervised practice in counseling. 


A. The four areas of study. 

1. Behavioral and social sciences, bio- 
logical sciences, humanities. The 
work of the counselor requires that 
he be aware of the cultural influences 
that press upon each student and of 
the effects of the change in Ameri- 
can culture upon students. There- 
fore his education should include 
cultural anthropology, economics, 
intercultural relations, social psychol- 
ogy, psychology of learning and 
personality, and sociology. The coun- 
selor’s awareness of and sensitivity to 
the cognitive and emotional processes 
of growth and change presume his 
substantial knowledge of psychology 
and of the biological bases of de- 
velopment and behavior. As one who 
is a part of the culture, and therefore 
should understand its aims and phi- 
losophy as well as one who observes 
and understands students, the coun- 
selors should have a_ substantial 
background in the humanities. 
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. Processes of education. The coun- 


selor functions in a school, and there- 
fore he must understand the school as 
an instrument of society. To achieve 
this understanding, he must acquire 
knowledge of educational philosophy, 
curricular patterns, and administra- 
tive relationships. Knowledge of the 
classroom and familiarity with broad 
educational practices form an impor- 
tant part of the counselor candidate's 
background in education. Such 
knowledge and familiarity may come 
through teaching, but other experi- 
ences also are suitable and acceptable. 


. Professional studies in counseling. 


The counselor has knowledge and 
competence in: counseling theory; 
psychological and educational ap- 
praisal; group procedures; psychology 
and sociology of work; personality 
growth and development; educational 
and career opportunities and plan- 
ning; research methodology and ap- 
plications; legal responsibilities and 
professional ethics; administration 
and the coordination of guidance 
services. 


. Supervised practice in counseling. 


The counselor-candidate with mini- 
mum preparation will have labora- 
tory experiences in guidance and 
counseling and also counseling prac- 
ticum experiences. These two aspects 
of supervised practice are the mini- 
mum within the two-year program of 
studies. The internship provides for 
an extension of practical experience, 
or it may be used as a substitute for 
a portion of the practicum. 


begins the usual graduate program; 
in others he may be advanced beyond 
the usual initial point; in some he 
may proceed more rapidly than the 
course sequence might suggest. Pro- 
grams of counselor education should 
recognize individual differences 
among counselor candidates and 
should challenge each person indi- 
vidually. 


. For each candidate, the educational 


experiences should be spiral in na- 
ture, relating progressively more ad- 
vanced work to earlier experiences, 
and recognizing that later stages may 
be in the same area of study as earlier 
ones, but that they are more complex 
and at a higher level. To achieve this 
type of experience, in which each stu- 
dent has a whole, integrated program, 
a substantial portion of the two-year 
period is necessarily in full-time, con- 
tinuous study. 


. Each student's program must empha- 


size growth in self understanding and 
professional attitudes as well as the 
development of cultural understand- 
ings, technical knowledge, and profes- 
sional skills. To achieve these aims, 
special provisions must be made for: 

a. Integrative seminars throughout 
the program. 

b. Independent studies of value to in- 
dividual candidates. 

. Research activities that will en- 
courage imaginative and creative 
thinking, as well as enhance re- 
search skills and the application of 
research. 

. Opportunities for personal coun- 
seling or group experiences that 
will contribute to better under- 


B. Conditions relating to the graduate pro- 
gram of studies for counselors. 
1. The programming of the studies for personality. 


standing of the counselor's own 


each counselor-candidate must be 
flexible in order that it may be 
adapted to the differences of indi- 
vidual candidates. Due account 
should be taken of the relevant 
knowledge that each brings with him. 
A candidate may need to improve his 
knowledge in some areas before he 


. Courses and other educational experi- 


ences should be conducted by faculty 
members who are well qualified 
through academic preparation and 
appropriate experience for counselor 
education or for the related disci- 
plines. Also, they must be responsive 
to the standards set by professional 
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associations, to the needs of coun- 
selors, and to the expectations of 
counselors held by the school, par- 
ents, and the community. 


Selection of Students for Counselor Education 


Policies and procedures must be adopted 
in each graduate program to assure the se- 
lection of candidates, and their final en- 
dorsement as counselors, who give the best 
promise of working effectively in counsel- 
ing in a school setting. Such policies and 
procedures should be based upon a concept 
of selection that has three major aspects: 
(a) selective admission; (b) continuous 
evaluation throughout the program of 
preparation; (c) final endorsement for cer- 
tification as counselors. 


A. The three aspects of selection: 

1. Selective admission. Potential coun- 
selors may be identified during the 
undergraduate years, may be con- 
sidered from among school faculties, 
from among recent college graduates, 
or from some other centers of experi- 
ence. Multiple selection techniques 
must be used, including: assessment 
of academic background and graduate 
test results usually used in the gradu- 
ate school; measures of non-cognitive 
factors; evaluative judgments of per- 
sonal characteristics encompassing 
effectiveness in human relations, sen- 
sitivity in communication relation- 
ships, professional attitudes and 
values, and a sincere commitment to 
human worth and potentiality. 

. Selective retention or continuous 
evaluation throughout the program 
of preparation. The most significant 
facet of selective retention is the coun- 
selor education program. Through 
it, the candidate should grow in self- 
understanding and in self-discipline, 
to clarify and accept his goals and to 
evaluate himself in relation to coun- 
seling with students. His self-evalua- 
tion in relation to his professional ob- 
jectives and his ability to grow toward 
higher objectives will often help a 
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candidate to decide to withdraw if he 
is not suitable. But, if not, the coun- 
selor-education staff must assume re- 
sponsibility for his withdrawal. 
Given as good admission procedures 
as possible, the concept of selective re- 
tention assumes the development of 
potentially good counselors through 
the educational program; it assumes 
also, however, the withdrawal of 
those who are found to be unlikely to 
succeed as counselors. 

. Endorsement for certification for 
counseling. The endorsement of a 
candidate as a counselor is a solemn 
obligation to society. Endorsement 
is a recommendation for certification, 
but it is not the act of certification 
which is the prerogative of state de- 
partments of education. Endorse- 
ment signifies that the institution be- 
lieves that the candidate: (a) is at 
the point of being able to work con- 
structively as a counselor with stu- 
dents in a school setting; (b) will con- 
tinue to grow, which implies both the 
ability to work with students who are 
changing in a changing culture and 
the continual study of the world in 
which he lives—its literature, its 
events, its changing pattern of knowl- 
edge, its arts, its sciences, its people. 
The endorsement of competency at 
the termination of the graduate pro- 
gram should be judged not only in 
terms of the candidate's technical 
knowledge and skill, but also in terms 
of his ability to work effectively with 


people. 


Supervised Practice in Counselor Education 


The graduate program of counselor edu- 
cation requires supervised practice in coun- 
seling to effect the transformation of a coun- 
selor-candidate to an independently func- 
tioning counselor. Such practice includes 
three aspects: laboratory experience; coun- 
seling practicum; and the internship. 


A. The three aspects of supervised practice 
in counseling: 
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1. Laboratory experience* which may be 
self-contained or correlated with class- 
room instruction. Such experiences 
deal with functions related to the to- 

lm tal guidance program, e.g., testing, 
analysis of case records, observation 
of demonstration interviews, role 
playing, working with small groups, 
visiting schools, working with occu- 

: pational and educational materials. 

These laboratory experiences may 

run throughout the total counselor 

‘ education program. 

2. Counseling practicum? is defined as 
actual supervised counseling experi- 
ence. This may be provided in an 

“ institution away from the campus or 
y in a counseling center on campus, 
wherein the counselor candidate 
handles actual counseling cases and 
small group situations for which he is 
responsible, and which are under sys- 
tematic supervision and evaluation. 
The counseling practicum must be a 
Pe growth experience for the candidate 
and not an inexpensive way for the 
institution to meet its counseling 

needs. 

3. Internship is defined as paid, on-the- 
job experience under systematic su- 
pervision. The internship is a valu- 
able experience for any counselor 

candidate. Those without prior 

“H school experience should have an in- 

. ternship of at least one semester. 
Seminars with the other intern stu- 
dents are an important part of this 
experience. 


B. Conditions for the counseling practicum: 
ree 1. The counseling practicum represents 
the major practical experience in the 
two-year sequence of counselor edu- 
cation, and it should be allotted at 
least as much time as the laboratory 
experience. 


2 The laboratory experience and the counseling 
practicum should consume approximately one-fourth 
of the entire counselor education program, but for 
some students the internship may be substituted 
for part of the practicum. 
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2. Each counselor candidate in the 
counseling practicum must have indi- 
vidual supervision regularly and fre- 
quently. 

. The case load for counselor-candi- 
dates in a counseling practicum 
should reflect: 

A variety of clients. 

Counseling experience with clients 
at the educational level appropri- 
ate to the candidate’s eventual em- 
ployment. 

Multiple interviews with individ- 
ual students. 

Thirty to fifty hours in pupil inter- 
views. 

. The load of practicum supervision 
should be weighted in recognition of 
the fact that the practicum is virtually 
a tutorial form of instruction.® 


Institutional Resources for 
Counselor Education 


Counselor education programs must be 
part of strong graduate schools or divisions 
with appropriate graduate facilities. 


Within a graduate school or division there 
should be only one counselor education unit 
and the programs to prepare counselors for 
elementary and secondary schools should be 
parts of this unit. 


A. Conditions relating to the staff: 

1. There must be full-time staff mem- 
bers to provide the specialized coun- 
selor education offering. Three per- 
sons, with appropriate specializations, 
constitute the minimum full-time 
staff for counselor education. In 
addition, there must be qualified per- 
sons in related disciplines. 

a. Full-time counselor-education staft 
members must possess the doctoral 
degree from an accredited institu- 
tion and must have had experience 
in counseling and other guidance 
responsibilities. They should en- 


* For faculty load computations, an enrollment of 
five counselor candidates in a counseling practicum 
is considered equivalent to carrying one lecture 
course of comparable credit per term. 
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gage in significant research and as- 
sume a relationship of responsibil- 
ity to their profession. 

. Graduate faculty members from 
the related disciplines should be 
qualified in their respective fields 
in the behavioral and social sci- 
ences, the humanities, and biologi- 
cal sciences, and they should be in- 
terested in the preparation of 
school counselors. They must 
possess earned doctoral degrees. 
They must be an integrated part 
of the counselor education pro- 
gram and their teaching load must 
be adjusted to this end. 

. Persons from elementary and sec- 
ondary schools or from university 
counseling centers, who are en- 
gaged in supervising counseling 
practice work, even though on a 
part-time basis, must be well quali- 
fied. They should have a mini- 
mum of two years of graduate work 
in counselor education. They 
should be integrated into the coun- 
selor education faculty rather than 
being considered as _ part-time 


appendages. 


B. Conditions relating to students: 
1. Provisions should be made for grad- 
uate assistantships, fellowships, and 
scholarships in sufficient numbers and 
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Merry Christmas 


and a 


Happy New Year 


amounts to make it possible to attract 
enough potentially able persons into 
counselor education preparation to 
justify a vigorous year-round program 
of counselor education. 


C. Conditions relating to facilities: 

1. Adequate facilities must be provided 
to carry out the counselor education 
functions, including facilities for 
practicum, testing laboratory, private 
offices for staff members, seminar 
rooms, library materials, secretarial 
assistance, and research aid. The fa- 
cilities must enhance the counselor 
education program rather than hin- 
der it. 

This nation has an obligation to assure 
the maximum growth of all individuals, 
both for their own satisfaction and for 
the benefit of all society. With guidance, 
our youth can make their choices in free- 
dom, and they can meet the human re- 
sources shortages in all areas of our demo- 
cratic life. 


Maximum growth depends, among other 
elements, upon quality counseling in our 
schools. Quality counselors are prepared 
through high levels of counselor education. 


‘From: “A Statement of Policy Concerning the 
Nation’s Human Resources Problems,” The Ameri- 
can Personnel and Guidance Association, December 
12, 1957. 
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from the headquarters 
staff of A. P. G. A. 
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The Branches in Highlight 


The National Capital Area Personnel and Guidance Association 


ITH ITS LOCATION in the nation’s 

capital, the National Capital Area 
Personnel and Guidance Association 
(NCAPGA) has been able to participate in 
many ways in the development of the guid- 
ance and counseling profession. Being in 
the same city as APGA’s national head- 
quarters office, members of the D. C. branch 
are close to the development of the guidance 
movement on the national as well as local 
level and have actively contributed to 
APGA programs. Many of the ideas which 
have become APGA policies have been con- 
sidered at NCAPGA panels, symposia, or 
informal discussions. This national inter- 
est also comes about because many 
NCAPGA members are with federal agen- 
cies. The Branch includes in its member- 
ship the leaders of such large-scale national 
programs as the Veterans Administration's 
Advisement and Counseling Psychology 
Programs, the U. S. Office of Education's 
guidance activities, the Department of 
Labor’s employment service programs, and 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation’s 
Counseling Program. 

The Branch served as host to the NVGA 
Conventions in 1926 and 1932 and to the 
APGA National Convention in 1953. Al- 
ready the Branch is participating in the 
preparations for the 1966 Convention to be 
held in Washington. NCAPGA members 
have expressed their interest in the national 
headquarters by contributing generously to 
the GAP Fund, and the Branch ranks fifth 
in terms of national contributions. Re- 
cently, NCAPGA served as host at a formal 
reception which marked the completion of 
the Headquarters Building. (This event 
was reported in the July, 1961, Guidepost.) 

On the local level, NCAPGA was instru- 
mental in instituting guidance services in 
the District of Columbia schools. Currently 
members are part of the legislative team 
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which has been shaping a program of guid- 
ance services for the D. C. elementary 
schools. The Branch was first chartered by 
NVGA in 1922 and by APGA in 1957. Dur- 
ing the course of its evolution, NCAPGA 
represented the guidance interests of many 
members in Maryland and Virginia. These 
states are now well represented by their own 
branches, although NCAPGA includes 
members residing in nearby Arlington 
County, Virginia, and Montgomery County, 
Maryland, with the bulk of the approxi- 
mately 200 members working in the District 
of Columbia. 

NCAPGA programs generally 
centered on a topic of current interest with 
a key theme selected for each year. The 
keynote theme for 1960-1961 was “New Ap- 
proaches in Counseling and Interviewing.” 
The programs for this period were a panel 
discussion on recent trends in counseling the 
delinquency-prone; a discussion of television 
and its implications for guidance counse- 
lors; a symposium on counseling at the ele- 
mentary level; and a panel discussion on 
current trends in rehabilitation. The De- 
cember meeting is usually reserved for a 
Christmas social or for a luncheon honoring 
NCAPGA notables. 

Current NCAPGA officers are: President 
—Marian V. Coombs, Director of Student 
Employment and Graduate Placement, 
Howard University; President-Elect—Edith 
A. Verant, Community Services Advisor, 
U. S. Employment Service; Past Prestdent— 
Samuel Kavruck, Specialist in Testing Pro- 
grams, Guidance, Counseling and Testing 
Section, U. S. Office of Education; Secretary 
—Mary F. Dunnington, Assistant Program 
Officer, Counseling and Guidance Institutes, 
U. S. Office of Education; Treasurer— 
Robert B. Walker, Counselor, McKinley 
High School. 
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CONVENTION 


presents 


FRONTIERS OF GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 
for 
BROADENING PROFESSIONAL HORIZONS 


APRIL 16-19, 1962 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


THE SHERMAN HOUSE 


(formerly Hotel Sherman) 


LATEST ADVANCES IN GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 
OUTSTANDING EXHIBITS + FAMILY ACTIVITIES - PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Watch for your pre-registration materials 
in the January Journal 
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and Where 


We are eager to reflect in this column news 
of the professional activities and job changes 
of our members. Please keep us informed. 
Notices should be sent to the attention of the 
Assistant Editor.—Ed. 


RicuHarp B. Mease, Dean of Men and 
Associate Professor of Education and Psy- 
chology, Culver-Stockton College, Canton, 
Missouri, has moved to Fargo, North Da- 
kota, to accept the position of Counselor 
Educator at North Dakota State Univer- 
sity. During the past summer, Dr. Mease 
taught the first half of the summer at 
Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama, and 
the second half at the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


Ray TuHompson, Counselor-Educator, 
North Carolina College at Durham and 
Guidance Consultant for the North Caro- 
lina State Department of Public Instruction, 
is on leave of absence to spend the academic 
year as a member of the Counselor Educa- 
tion Staff, College of Education, University 
of Illinois, Urbana. 


WituaM F. Suea has been appointed Di- 
rector of Guidance for Georgetown, Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Shea joined the Georgetown 
staff from the University of Alabama, where 
he served as a graduate assistant for the 
summer guidance institute. Previous to 
that time he served as Director of Guidance 
for Amesbury, Massachusetts. 


Joseru R. PuKacn, formerly a Counselor 
in the Alton (Illinois) Public Schools, is 
now Madison County Coordinator of Guid- 


ance Services, Edwardsville, Illinois. This 
is a joint pilot project among local districts, 
County Superintendent of Schools, and the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 
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Jean M. Harper has assumed the posi 
tion of Director of Guidance at the Thomas 
Jefferson Junior High School, Teaneck, 
New Jersey. Miss Harder completed cer- 
tification last summer at Columbia Univer- 
sity Teachers College in the School of Guid- 
ance and Student Personnel Administration. 


Water H. BauMunorr has been ap- 
pointed Dean of Freshman Men at St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, New York. 
Mr. Baumhoff comes to this position from 
Indiana University where he received his 
master’s degree last February and where he 
served as Assistant Head Counselor at Trees 
Center (Halls of Residence) and as Assist- 
ant Director for Scholarship and Financial 
Aid. 


Micuaev S. Barry, after serving for 11 
years as Director of Counseling and Testing 
Services, Drake University, has accepted the 
position of Registrar and Director of Ad- 
missions with the College of Osteopathic 
Medicine and Surgery, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Cuar.es B. RoTMAN has been named Di- 
rector of Counseling and Guidance, Chand- 
ler School for Women, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. He was formerly a Psychologist at 
the Wrentham State School, Wrentham, 
Massachusetts. 


C. DONNELL SpieGEL, former Assistant Di- 
rector of the College Union at Southern 
State College, New Haven, Connecticut, has 
been appointed Director of Student Ac- 
tivities at Pace College, New York City. 


Morse P. Manson, formerly Chief Con- 
sultant, has been named Director of West- 
ern Psychological Services. Dr. Manson 
was Chief, Counseling Psychology Services, 
at the following Veterans Administration 
Hospitals: Birmingham, Long Beach, and 
Sepulveda, California. 


WILLIAM F. who was Director of 
Guidance, has been promoted to Dean of 
Students at the University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst. 
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C. Winrievp Scort, who has had a dual 
assignment for the last four years in the 
Graduate School of Education, Rutgers, 
The State University (New Jersey), recently 
resigned as Director of Advanced Study in 
order to devote his full attention to the 
chairmanship of the Department of Guid- 
ance and Educational Psychology. In 1961- 
1962 he will also serve as Chairman of the 
Psychology Section of the University, an 
over-all coordinating unit, having been 
elected to this post last spring by the mem- 
bers of the section. 


Dennis L. TRUEBLOOD, Associate Professor 
of Higher Education and Coordinator of 
the College Student Personnel Graduate 
Study Program at Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Carbondale, has been appointed Mid- 
west Director for the Community Talent 
Search program of the National Scholarship 
Service and Fund for Negro Students. 


Ipa Apert has been named Director of 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Department 
of the Federation of the Handicapped of 
New York City. Miss Alpert was formerly 
the Director of the Clara de Hirsch Resi- 
dence for Young Women, New York City. 


J. Rosert Lonc is now Director of High 
School Relations for the University of 
Washington, after having served as teacher, 
counselor, and vice-principal in the Seattle 
Public Schools. Dr. Long is also currently 
serving as President of the Puget Sound 
Personnel and Guidance Association. 


Morton Zivan who was Acting Chief of 
Vocational Services at the Institute of Physi- 
cal Medicine and Rehabilitation, New York 
City, has joined the teaching staff of the 
New York University Vocational Rehabili- 


tation Programs. 


Louis E. McKee is now Director of 
Counseling at the State University Teachers 
College, Potsdam, New York. He comes to 
this position after having served as District 
Principal of the Bemus Point Central School 
District, Chautauqua County, New York. 
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MILTON BERNSTEIN has left position as 
Guidance Counselor for the Mechanicville 
High School, Mechanicville, New York, to 
accept appointment as Guidance Counselor 
for East Rockaway High School, East Rocka- 
way, New York. 


Rosert Mouton and JouNn RINN have 
been appointed to the staff of the Division 
of Counseling Psychology, Department of 
Education, University of California at 
Berkeley. 


CATHERINE E. Steitz, formerly Coordina- 
tor of Student Affairs, The Merrill-Palmer 
Institute, Detroit, Michigan, is now Dean of 
Women, Susquehanna University, Selins- 
grove, Pennsylvania. 


Recipients of the master’s degree in Col- 
lege Student Personnel this past year at 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
have assumed the following position: 

Tuomas Aceto, Financial Aids Officer, 
Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam, 
New York. 

James ConNgELL, Assistant Dean of Stu- 
dents, College of Education, State Univer- 
sity of New York, Oswego, New York. 

MariAN Hopkins, Resident Instructor, 
The University of South Florida, Tampa. 

Rosert JasTRAB, Graduate Adviser, 
Brody Residence Halls, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing. 

Jo ANN Likes, Assistant Dean of Women, 
Instructor in Education, Greenville College, 
Greenville, Illinois. 

Joun C. Miter, U. S. Government 
Grant, Smith-Mundt Act, University of 
Caracas, Venezuela. 

Davin Taytor, Assistant Dean of Stu- 
dents, Macalester College, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. 

Sytvia Taytor, Admissions Review 
Counselor, Roosevelt University, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Deceased: 


Justin E. Hartow, Jr., Head of the Uni- 
versity of Florida Counseling Center and 
Associate Professor of Psychology, on Octo- 
ber 3, in Gainesville. 
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Accepted Manuscripts Awaiting Publication 


The following manuscripts were ac- 
cepted between June 15 and October 
15, 1961, for publication in the Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Journal. A pre- 
vious listing appeared in the Septem- 
ber, 1961, Journal. The addresses 
given are those of the senior authors.— 
Ed. 


ANDERSON, Rosert P., and ANDvERSON, Gorpon V. 
(Texas Technological College, Lubbock). Devel- 
opment of an Instrument for Measuring Rapport. 

Beats, Lester, and SIMMONS, PaTRicIA (Orange 
County State College, Fullerton, California). 
Counseling Needs of the Gifted High School 
Student. 

BLOLAND, Paut A. (Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa). The Role of the Student Organization Ad- 
viser. 

CarEY, CHAPLAIN JOHN J. (Florida State University, 
Tallahassee). Jerusalem and Athens: The Re- 
ligious Worker on the College Campus. 

JAMES G. (The College of Guam, Agana, 
Guam). The Culture Free Intelligence Test in a 
College of the Western Pacific. 

Crookston, Burns B., and BLarsser, WILLARD W. 
(University of Utah, Salt Lake City), An Ap- 
proach to Planned Change in a College Setting. 

Cuony, Epwarp R. (Geneva Public Schools, Geneva, 
New York). The Follow-Up Study in the Junior 
High School Orientation Program. 

Davis, Donato A. (Western Michigan University, 
Kalamazoo). An Experimental Study of Poten- 
tial Drop-Outs. 

FLETCHER, FRANK M., and Rippie, Cuartes W. (The 
Ohio State University, Columbus). A Look at the 
Guidance Movement in India. 

Forp, Donato H. (The Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park). Group and Individual 
Counseling in Modifying Individual Behavior. 

Hopart, Cuartes W. (University of Redlands, Red- 
lands, California). The Pregnant High School 
Girl: An Analysis and a Proposal. 

James, Newton E. (University of Arizona, Tucson). 
By-Products of a Motivational and Surveillance 
Program for Talented College Students. 
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Jarecky, Roy K., and Jounson, Davis G. (Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington). Implications of 
Medical School Selection Research for the Coun- 
seling of Premedical Students. 

Levine, Louts S., and KANntor, Ropert E. (San Fran- 
cisco State College, San Francisco, California). 
Psychological Effectiveness and Imposed Social 
Position: A Descriptive Framework. 

Lioyp, Davin O. (Mesa Public Schools, Mesa, 
Arizona). Counselor and Counselor Trainer Atti- 
tudes Toward Counselor Certification in the 
United States. 

McCautey, JoHN H. (6209 Leith Walk, Baltimore 
12, Maryland). Reporting Results of the Stand- 
ardized Testing Program to Parents. 

Rep, JoHN W., JOHNSON, A. PEMBERTON, ENTWISLE, 
FRANK N., and ANGERS, WILLIAM P. (Newark Col- 
lege of Engineering, Newark, New Jersey). A 
Four-Year Study of the Characteristics of Engi- 
neering Students. 

SESSIONS, FRANK Q., and CarrutH, Max L. (Univer- 
sity of Utah, Salt Lake City). Student Perform- 
ance in Morning and Afternoon Classes. 

SHOBEN, Epwarp Josepn, Jr. (Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, New York). The 
Counselor's Theory as Personal Trait. 

SORENSEN, Mourits A. (Northern Illinois Univer- 
sity, DeKalb, Illinois). Counseling Marginal Stu- 
dents on Classroom Behavior. 

STEIN, CARROLL I. (University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis). The GATB: The Effect of Age on Inter- 
sample Variations. (Comments—Robert 
Droege, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
D. C.) 

Watt, Harvey W.* (The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park). A Counseling Program 
for Parents of College Freshmen. 

Wat ey, Dontvan J., and Martin, H. T. (Univer- 
sity of Denver, Denver, Colorado). Prediction of 
Academic Success in a College of Business Admin- 
istration. 

Wuitta, Dean K. (Harvard College, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts). The Effect of Tutoring on Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test Scores. 

WILLINGHAM, WARREN W. (Georgia Institute of 
Technology, Atlanta, Georgia). College Perform- 
ance of Fraternity Members and Independent Stu- 
dents. 
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Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


(Consisting of the following divisions: American College Personnel Association, Association for Counselor Education and 
Supervision, National Vocational Guidance Association, Student Personnel Association for Teacher Education, American 
School Counselor Association, and Division of Rehabilitation Counseling) 


OFFICERS 


President: Epwarp C. Rosser, Professor of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
President-Elect: C. C. Dunsmoor, Director, Board of Cooperative Educational Services, Educational Services Center, 


546 North Bedford Road, Bedford Hills, New York 
Past-President: Danie. D. Fener, Chairman, Division of Psychology, San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 


California 


Treasurer: Fuorp C. Cumminos, Director of Guidance Services, Evanston Township High School, 1600 Dodge Avenue, 


Evanston, Illinois 
Treasurer-Elect’ Gai F. Farwewt, Associate Professor of Education, School of Education, University of Wisconsin, 


Madison, Wisconsin 
Exceutive Director? Antuur A. Hrrcncock, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, D. C 
General Counsel: Axtuur B. Hanson, 803 Eighteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Catvert W. Bowman, Coordinator of Counseling, San Mateo High School, San Mateo, California, President-Elect, 
ASCA 

Lesuie O. Carwin, Professor of Personnel, Central Michigan University, Mount Pleasant, Michigan, President, SPATE 

Haron F. Corrincuam, Professor of Education, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida, Pr. sident-Elect, NVGA 

Witciam G. Crate, Associate Dean of Students and Dean of Men, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford Uni- 
verity, Stanford, California, President, ACPA 

Wixus E. Ducan, Professor of Educational Psychology, 111 Burton Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 


Minnesota, President, ACES 
Mexvens D. Harvest, Professor of Higher Education, 213 Education Building, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 


Florida. President-Elect, ACPA 

Mavis L. Hotes, Associate Dean of Students, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa, President-Elect, SPATE 

Husert W. Houcuton, Supervisor, Bureau of Guidance, New York State Education Department, Albany, New York, 
President-Elect, ACES 

Lierp H. Lorguist, Professor of Psychology and Coordinator of Rehabilitation Counselor Training, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, President, DRC 

Georce W. Murpuy, Counselor, Catonsville Junior High School, 106 Bloomsbury Avenue, Baltimore 28, Maryland, 
President, ASCA 

Ceci H. Parrerson, Professor of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, President-Elect, DRC 

Hexen Woon, Chief, Branch of Occupational Outlook and Specialized Personnel, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 


Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., President, NVGA 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Ethics: Thomas M. Magoon, Director of Counseling 


Archives: Leonard M. Miller, Specialist, Counseling 
Center, University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 


Techniques, U. S. Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 


Branch Coordinator: Emerson Coyle, Psychologist, Brook- 
lyn College, Brooklyn 10, New York 


Buildings and Grounds: Don D. Twiford, Office of Educa- 
tion, Guidance, Counseling and Testing Section, GSA 
Building, 7th and D Streets, S.W., Washington 25, D.C. 


Anthony C. Riccio, Associate Professor 


Constitution. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 


of Education, 
Ohio 

Convention and Program: Convention Coordinator (Chair- 
man of Committee): Floyd C. Cummings, Director 
of Guidance Services, Evanston Township High School, 
1600 Dodge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois; Program 
Coordinator (Program Chairman): Walter M. Lifton, 
Director of Guidance Publications and Services, Science 
Research Associates, 259 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois 

Credentials: Franklin R. Zeran, Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 


Fmance: Harold S. Logan, Vice President for College Re- 
lations and Development of Education Funds, Inc., 
Houschold Finance Corporation, 3200 Prudential Plaza 
Chicago, Illinois 

International Relations: Dorothy J. Lipp, Dean of Women, 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania 

Long-Range Advisory: Robert H. Shaffer, Dean of Students, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 

Membership: Gale Oleson, Professor, Department of 
Guidance, University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska 

Nominations and Elections: Danicl D. Feder, Chairman, 
Division of Psychology, San Francisco State College, 
California 

Placement: Jane B. Berry, Research Associate and Lec- 
turer, University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri 

Professtonal Preparation and Standards: Dugald S. Ar- 
buckle, Professor of Education, School of Education 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts 

Publications: Delmont K. Byrn, Associate Professor of Ed- 
ucation, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


APGA Convention—April 16-19, 1962——Chicago, Illinois 
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